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THE CHINESE WAR BUDGET. 


fag! supplementary or Chinese Budget is so simple and 
rational that even Mr. GiapstTonr’s ingenuity almost 
failed in the attempt to give his statement a paradoxical 
form. If all his distinctions, reasons, theories, and explana- 
tions are temporarily set aside for the sake of simplicity, it 
will be found that one million is to be raised by a tax on 
spirits, and that the remainder of the demand is to be added 
to the National Debt. As a rough and ready compromise 
between system and convenience, the proposal was certain 
to command the assent of the House and the country, and it 
only remained for the Cuancetior of the ExcHrQuer to 
rove, after his own fashion, that the rule of thumb might 
resolved by analytical processes into a valuable series of 
scientific formulas. An ordinary financier would have 
suggested that an increased duty on spirits was, on the 
whole, less unpopular than any other form of taxation, and, 
finding himself unable to devise any additional source of 
revenue, he would have concluded that it was necessary to 
resort to the money market or to the balances of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Giapstonx, on the contrary, extemporizes 
a precedent for the mixed character of his proposals, and 
he even persuades himself that in extorting a million from 
spirit-drinkers he is contributing to the permanent sym- 
metry and completeness of the fiscal system. It seems that 
between this year and last year, 2,664,o00/. had already 
been made applicable to the Chinese expenses—1,478,000. 
having been taken out of the taxes, and 1,186,000/. “ not 
“taken from the taxes of the year, but chargeable 
“ upon those extraordinary resources which Her Masesty’s 
“Government invited the House to call in aid under 
“the peculiar circumstances of the case.” It may pro- 
bably have occurred to many members of the House that no 
such distribution of resources was ever recommended, and 
that the Government—or rather the CHanceLtor of the 
ExcnEequer—carefully abstained from inviting the attention 
of the House to the nature of his operations, to the Chinese 
war, and to the peculiar circumstances of the case in general. 
The Spanish repayment and the anticipation of the Excise 
credits were quietly included in the estimated revenue, and 
the exceptional receipt arising from the readjustment of the 
Income-tax payments has never, up to the present moment, 
been noticed or explained to the House. The casual propor- 
tion between the Chinese outlay and the irregular application 
of capital to revenue is now for the first time elevated to 
the rank of a fiscal principle. “ We propose to apply to the 
“sum which we still require the same principle of a divided 


-“ method of provision which we adopted in regard to that 


“ with which we have already dealt. That is to say, we ask 
“ the Committee to give authority for raising that sum in 
“part by taxation, and in part from sources other than 
“taxation. In so doing, we follow the rule which is com- 
“monly applicable to war expenditure.” The eloquent 
speaker forgot that he had previously stated that in February 
he had not contemplated any war ; and his admirers cannot 
fail to be aware that, in the great oration on the Budget, no 
reference whatever was made to the mode of provision which 
now purports to have been deliberately proposed and adopted. 
The unavoidable correction of a casual or deliberate oversight 
scarcely deserves so dignified a treatment. 

If it is true that the previous taxation for the Chinese war 
has been to the payments out of capital as fourteen to eleven, 
the same proportion is approximately preserved in the pre- 
sent mdi of provision. Out of 3,300,000/., Mr. GLADSTONE 


calculates only on 1,000,000/. as the produce of the increased 
Spirit-duty. The residue is made up of the rescued Paper- 
duty, amounting to 900,000/, and of a sum which is to be 
drawn, when as yee: from the balances in the Exchequer. 


The surplus 


previously been almost wholly swallowed 


up by changes in the Budget itself, and by the correction of 
an erroneous estimate for collection. Mr. GLapsTone charac- 
teristically divides the proceeds of the Paper-duty into two 
imaginary segments, and he assumes, with elaborate dif- 
fidence, that the House will really maintain the impost to 
the end of the financial year. Within that period he origi- 
nally proposed to sacrifice a round million, afterwards re- 
duced to 800,000/. by a postponement of the intended repeal 
from the 1st of July to the 15th of August. The House of 
Commons is now gravely invited to distinguish between the 
official saving of 200,000/. and the larger windfall which has 
resulted from the irregular interference of the House of 
Lords. At the same time, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeE- 
QUER protests against the anticipation that his own calcula- 
tions will be verified by the actual receipts of the Treasury. 
The country must, as he intimates, pay for its opposi- 
tion to his measure by a loss of 100,000l., arising apparently 
from the disturbance of the paper-trade. In this mauner 
the million is reduced by ten per cent.; and in default 
of unexpected improvements in the revenue, the Ex- 
chequer balances will be drawn upon to the amount of about 
1,400,000l, It is fortunate that the account is in so flou- 
rishing a state as to admit of this large payment without any 
immediate inconvenience; but a charge on the national 
balances is precisely equivalent to an increase of the National 
Debt. But for the unfortunate Chinese demand, the same 
sum would have been applicable to the discharge of the 
Exchequer bonds which fall due in the autumn. If Mr. 
GuapstoneE had left the Wine-duties untouched, the whole 
extraordinary expenditure of the year would have been met 
out of the public revenue. It is not impossible that, even 
under present circumstances, the drain on the Exchequer 
balances may prove to be comparatively trifling. The ordi- 
nary taxes continue to maintain their usual elasticity, and 
the estimated return of the additional duty on spirits seems 
to be almost unnecessarily modest, 

If no allowance were made for adulteration or diminished 
consumption, the new tax of 1s, 11d. per gallon would yield 
no less than 2,250,000/. annually on home-made spirits 
alone; and although both consequences will certainly 
ensue, an increase of twenty per cent. in price can 
scarcely diminish by more than one-half the demand 
for genuine alcohol. A further half million of revenue 
would be highly acceptable, and perhaps Parliament might 
be tempted to concur in the expediency of rendering so con- 
venient a source of revenue perennial. For the present, it 
is perhaps’ premature to boast of a measure as sound and 
salutary which is only adopted because it is impossible to 
find any alternative subject-matter of taxation. Neither at 
the beginning of the session nor during the debate on the 
Income-tax was it ever suggested that an additional million 
could be equitably and conveniently raised by a stretch of 


indirect taxation. The gin-drinkers of the community belong 


chiefly to the classes who were congratulated by Mr. Guap- 
STONE on the relief which they were to enjoy at the expeuse 
of the less favoured rs of income and property, Even 
if they are willing to contribute to the expenses of the China 
war, they will hear with surprise and alarm that the revenue 
on spirits is to be permanently enlarged, and that it will be 
available from year to year. On the whole, perhaps, the 
demand for drams is as general as the desire for cheap paper, 
although Mr. GLapsTonE cannot prevail upon himself to 
assume that an entire twelvemonth will pass without the 
reversal of the obnoxious decision of the House of 
Lords. The distillers will be surprised by the dis- 
covery that they have themselves encouraged the new 
increase of duty by prophetic forebodings, which have 
at last brought about their own fulfilment. It. appears 
that for two or three years there has been an excess of 
deliveries from bond on the eve of the Budget; and thus it 
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appears, according to Mr. Guapstoneg, that “an increase of 
“ duty has been confidently anticipated by the trade.” Under 
the present financial administration, new fiseal devices will be 
anticipated by every interest which presents a possibility of 
taxation ; but again it may be remarked, that a permanent 
addition to the Spirit-duties was as practicable in February 
as in July, and that the House, instead of being invited to 
realize the alleged fears of the distillers, was then exhorted 
to fill up the deficit of the French Treaty by an increase in 
the rate of the Income-tax. There is no sounder rule in 
logic and in ethics than that every result should be accounted 
for on the narrowest ground which may be sufficient to bear 
the superstructure. Mr. Guapstone is always inclined to 
the contrary process of systematizing mere casualties by in- 
venting a theory as often as he has occasion to alter his 
practice. He wants money, and takes it where it is most 
readily found, and afterwards he undertakes the superfluous 
task of proving that he has effected some great economical ad- 
justment. Experience has not yet taught him that it is difficult 
to bind future Ministers and Parliaments by his own off-hand 
declarations. Affecting to renew the excise on paper only 
for a portion of a year, he announces as a permanent insti- 
tution the additional percentage on spirits. The country 
will be satisfied to know that a wanton reduction of revenue 
has been avoided, without adopting the pledge that one of 
the least vexatious duties in the tariff shall be thrown away 
on the earliest opportunity. Of the present Budget it may 
be said that, under the circumstances, it is less questionable 
than the arguments by which it was recommended to the 
House of Commons. 


A BLUNDER IN TACTICS. 


R. DISRAELI betrayed his followers on Tuesday 
evening into one of those false movements by which 
he habitually destroys the advantages thrust upon the Con- 
servative party by fortune. This time the miscarriage was 
so utterly disgraceful as to require no “ obscure writer” to 
point its moral, and we do not think that Sir Joun 
Paxineron himsclf will call a second meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms to show that he and his chief enjoy the “ undiminished 
“ confidence” of the Opposition. The spectacle exhibited 
on Tuesday was neither more nor less than the whole Con- 
servative party leagued with four anarchists to precipitate a 
quarrel between the Peers and Commons, Lord Fermoy 
had moved an indignation resolution against the Lords, of 
which we will only say that it was worthy of Lord 
Fermoy. Following the dictates of common prudence, 
Lord Patmerston encountered it with the previous 
question. But to vote for the previous question Mr. 
Disraett declared to be against his conscience. He was 
for being “straightforward.” He would have nothing to 
do with any “tortnous course.” He would vote directly, 
like a man, against Lord Frrmoy’s proposition ; but really, 
on his honour, he would not, positively could not, consent to 
get rid of it indirectly. The House divided ; and what a 
division! Mr. Sir Joun Tretawney, and the 
entire Opposition went into one lobby, with Lord Fermoy 
and Mr. Wurre, hot from Brighton, as Tellers. On the 
other side, with the exception of the four Radicals named, 
all the Liberals present supported the Government, and de- 
feated the Disracti-FrermMoy combination by a majority of 
thirty-nine. So here is the point at which the Conservatives 
ave landed by Mr. Disraztt after, perhaps, the last important 
division of the session. The Paper-duty debates terminate with 
the discomfiture of a co:lition between all the Tories and four 
_ of the Radicals against the House of Lords. The great majority 
of the Radicals have again been forced to reunite with the 
moderate Liberals, and the schism disclosed by the debate on 
Lord PaLmerston’s resolutions is as nearly as possible healed. 
By Mr. Disrae.r’s direct agency, the Ministerial party has 
been induced to make a public declaration that its dissensions 
on the Paper-duty are not so serious as to compromise the 
stability of the Government, 

The experiment was one which the most triumphant 
success could barely have justified. Ifthe previous question 
could have been negatived, the Government would have 
been defeated, though not on a vital point ; and Lord Fer- 
moy’s resolution, pledging the House as it did to some 
“ practical measure,” would, if ultimately put by the 
Seeaker, have undoubtedly embarrassed Mr, GLapstone. 
This was the extreme advantage promised by success, and 
success itself could only have been obtained at the cost of 


all the discredit involved in temporary alliance with that 


very section of the House whose violence has alarmed the 
country into its present Conservatism. Mr. DisraEui 
doubtless strains his intellectual powers to the utmost in the 
effortto be“straightforward ;” but the constitution of bis mind 
quite prevents his detecting which of two possible courses is 
in real, and which in merely verbal, covformity with the 
principles he professes. Of course, there was some super- 
ficial colour of justification for the line he took. It was 
open to him to speak of the previous question as “ tor- 
“ tuous,” and of the direct negative as the “ straightforward” 
expedient. But there is not a man in the House—certainly 
not a man in the country—who does not see that the sub- 
stantially Conservative cause was that which Lord Pat- 
MERSTON was upholding. It requires a Mr. Disraeti to be 
blind to the interest of the ) of Lords in having 
the discussion on the Paper-duty stopped as speedily as 
possible. Had more of the Radiculs voted with him, he 
would have done the Peers a serious injury by prolonging a 
dangerous debate ; but, as it is, he has deeply wronged his 
own party in the House of Commons, which has been in- 
duced to form an immoral connexion with Lord Fermoy, 
and has not even been paid for it. What in the world did 
the Conservatives expect from these superfine tactics? The 
do not want to throw out the Government. They woul 
indeed, be more than men if they did not wish to enfeeble 
it; but are they really under the impression that, in the 
present temper of the country, any Government is weakened 
in the long run by resisting the Radicals, or any party 
strengthened by coalescing with them? If it be true, as Sir 
JouN PAKINGTON insists, that there are in all the camp no 
grumblers against such strategy as was displayed last Tues- 
day, it only proves that the modern Conservative is as blind 
to those signs of times which presage success as thirty years 
ago was the old Tory to the symptoms of coming disaster. 
There is a Conservative reaction rising high, but it is not 
destined to float a party which lends its whole strength to 
Mr. Wuite and Lord Fermoy. 

The Liberals may congratulate themselves, and be grateful 
to Mr. Disrazti. The very transparency of his manceuvre, 
the very openness of the attempt to make capital out of their 


difficulties, overcame the temptation to mutiny which will © 


always be strong wherever, as among the Liberals, there is 
so much pride of opinion, As a vast deal has been said 
recently about the dissensions of the Ministerialists and the 
excellent discipline of the Opposition, it is worth while 
remarking how poor a resource is mere discipline com- 
pared with a few sparks of common sense. Some of 
the Ministerialists had been much annoyed by Lord 
Patmerston’s plain speaking on Monday week, and 
others had been stimulated into dissatisfaction by the 
inconceivably reckless outbreak of the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHeQuEr; but not half-a-dozen of the malcontents were 
stupid enough to suppose it could possibly be for their inte- 
rest to unite with Mr. Horsman and Mr. Disragui for the 
sake of enabling Lord Fermoy to call upon Mr. Guapstone 
for the redemption of his pledge of “action.” The Conserva- 
tives are too well disciplined to display their quarrels; but 
what do they gain by submitting to be brigaded? Discipline 
enables them to cheer and hoot in faultless unison. Their 
derision of Lord Fermoy on Tuesday evening was excellently 
managed; and poor Mr. Wuute was only saved by a passing 
fit of caution from getting handsomely baited. But disci- 
pline has the inconvenience of placing them at the mercy 
of their leaders. What if those leaders have not the 
commonest knowledge of their art? Twice in this 
session has Mr. Disragyt departed from the successful, 
though not particularly difficult, policy of absolute inaction, 
and the results have been in both instances ludicrous, in one 
excessively mischievous. On these occasions he acted on 
diametrically opposite principles, and in each case he was 
entirely wrong. At the beginning of the session, it was 
really the moment to avoid “ tortuous courses,” to be “ manly” 
and “straightforward,” to detect the superficial character of 
the applause which greeted Mr. Guapstone’s Budget, to 
auticipate the calm verdict of the country on an extravagant 
scheme, and to meet it fairly in front. But Mr. DisraExt 
was then in the “previous question” vein. Indeed, he 
created a previous question of his own of a sort appropriate 
to Budget debates ; and, taking the sense of the House on it, 
and gettingignominiously defeated, he inflicted on the country 
the public misfortune of a financial revolution. Now, when 
the session is about to close, he reverses his system. When 
the warmest friends of the House of Lords are anxious it 


should not jeopardise the advantage it has gained by coming 
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to close quarters with the House of Commons, and though 
all questions of privilege are essentially questions of com- 
promise and of half measures, Mr. Disrasi suddenly grows 
straightforward, and refuses to meet an averment that the 
Upper House has encroached on the functions of the Lower 
otherwise than by a direct negative. A little less discipline 
and a little more exercise of private judgment on the part of 
his supporters would have rendered the consequences of these 
blunders rather less serious. If a good many Conservatives 
had divided against the Freneh Treaty, and if a few had de- 
clined the combination with Lord Fermoy, it would uot have 
been the worse for the Conservative cause in the country. 


LA POLITIQUE ANGLAISE. 


HE form, type, and paper of a French pamphlet bearing 
the title La Politique Anglaise, remind the corre- 
spondent of the Z'imes of -‘ former publications of a similar 
“ kind, the official character of which has never been seriously 
“ disputed.” If this comparison is correct, the pamphlet is 
certainly important, from the distinct though hypocritical 
avowal of certain territorial views which it contains. 
“ What France desires is to pursue freely the magnificent 
“development of her intellectual and material force. To 
“attain this object she requires security, and that is what 
“jis wanting to her. She remembers coalitions, aud wants 
“to be stroug enough at home to brave them ; she therefore 
“requires frontiers better defined and settled—easier to 
“ detend—those, in fact, which nature has given us. . Until 
“then, constantly uneasy and agitated, she recollects that 
“she had conquered them, and she almost accuses her 
“ princes for not recovering them.” How long will it be 
before the tender heart of “her princes” responds to the 
pensive aspiration? The case for a little rapine is the more 
urgent, because it seems that uot only strategical but psycho- 
logical motives are concerned. “There is another cause 
“which renders such annexation necessary ; she [France] 
“loves aud desires a prudent liberty, and the Southern 
“ element forms a great portion of her assemblies. This ele- 
“ment has wonderful qualities— it can accomplish generous 
“ sacrifices and give rise to incomparable talents, but it is 
“ wanting in perseverance and firmness, With it are requisite 
“ the patient constancy, the cool and inflexible resolution, of 
“ our brethren of the North, The frontiers which Providence 
“ has given us are therefore as necessary to our liberty as to 
“ our independence.” Francs has the modesty to be dissa- 
tisfied, as it were, with her own moral constitution, and 
finds. it necessary to steal a few solid Germans and plodding 
Flemings in order to import constancy and resolution into 
her character. The Imperial Pecksniff'can hardly surpass this. 
The question whether the Germans and Belgians wish to be 
stolen is of course not thought worth a moment's consideration. 
That can be settled, when the time comes, to the satisfaction 
of all parties, by “ universal suffrage,” with a few soldiers to 
“ protect the voters” and “add avimation and gaiety to the 
“scene.” Jt is but just to remark that France, according 
to the present writer, must, after all, be a very self-denying 
nation, since she “loves a prudent liberty,” and yet, in the 
whole course of her history, has never indulged in it. A 
happy vista is opened for mankind if the French are to go 
ou annexing their neighbours till they find themselves covl- 
headed. We would rather they would go on simply till “all 
“ is blue.” 

England, it seems, affords at the present moment a very 
sad and humiliating spectacle. We hate France because we 
fear her, while her “old Gallic blood” makes France “re- 
“ gardless of danger.” We cannot forgive her for having 
“saved us in the Crimea, and having shown to Europe, sur- 
* prised at the sight, her power and our weakness.” Our 
ingratitude to a nation who “saved us but yesterday ” is 
positively shocking. Evil will betide us if we do not speedily 
mend our ways, aud do our duty in that diplomatic station 
to which Prévidence has calied us, by seconding France in the 
indulgence of the * Christian feelings” and the “ardent fra- 
* ternity” which animate her, and which shine forth as with 
a fire of love in her “ardent” and “ Christian” Emperor and 
his “ardent” and “Christian” THouvenzis. Casting out 
love, we shall be cast out by love, and become the children 
of political perdition. France, our good angel, will leave one 
side, and never “save” us again. She may even, in her 
yearnings for alliance with a kiudred spirit, be driven to enter 
wto a Peachum-and-Lockit arrangement with Russia, which 
“ pursues,as France does, a project, the accomplishment of whieh 


“appears indispensable to her greatness.” The interests of 
Ruecia and fae in the East, when well understood, are per- 
fectly identical, and there is no obstacle to an intimate alliance. 
Poland offers, at first sight, a slight moral impediment; but, 
by a trifling alteration of the facts of history, such as any 
French historian would effect with a stroke of his pen, the 
guilt of the partition of Poland wa bs made to be exelu- 
sively “the crime of Germany,” and Russia may be washed 
entirely clear of it and made perfectly fit to be embraced by 
the protectress of all oppressed nations. Spain will join the 
combination against England, her language being, like that 
of France, derived from the Latin, and it being manifestly 
her interest that the Mediterranean should become a 
French lake, The Scandinavian the 
opportunity of ing us off for Heligoland and Copen- 
Brad alone being present to their 
minds, from which all recollection of the attendant circum- 
stances, and of the conduct of France under the first Empire, 
has been entirely effaced. Austria will throw us overboard 
at once, remembering too well how worthless and unstable 
was our alliance in 1813. jfhen there is Prussia, a Pro- 
testant Power Jike ourselves, and united to us by a common 
danger. The writer of the pamphlet sticks a little at 
Prussia ; but he is not going to let his theory of Europe be 
arrested inanid career by a paltry fact. “The history of 
“the alliances of Prussia is not encouraging. Like all up- 
“ starts, she is eaten up with the desire of increasing her 
“power, and Hanover is well worth a treachery.” Such, 
we presume, was the langnage which the greatest and most 
honest of Emperors held to his dear friend the Prince 
Recent, the other day, at the “reassuring” interview at 
Baden-Baden. M. Louis Bonaparte has gone through 
various experiences in the course of his adventurous and 
eventful life ; but he has not seen enough of the society of 
men of honour to know that they meet: insinuations as to 
the possible treachery of a friend, hitherto found faithful, 
with a brief and proud reply. 

The Imperial scribe does not forget to reproach England 
with her failure to support France in “ giving freedom to 
“ Lombardy,” and “forming »t the foot of the Alps a great 
“nation capable of resisting Austrian influence.” Mr, 
Kinciake’s statement as to the offer made by the Liberator 
of Italy to the Emperor of Austria at Viilafranca, had not 
been made when the pamphlet was composed, That state- 
ment has not yet been denied by the French Government. 
Their organ in the English press argues against the proba- 
bility of the charge, in a manner which seems to show that 
no more direct answer to it is forthcoming. The Moniteur, 

retending to give a full report of the debate, reduces Mr. 
speech to “ M. KixGiake se réjouit d’apprendre 
“ que lAutriche ait renoncé a toute idée de maintenir sa pré- 
“ ponderance militaire en Italie.” It is encouraging to see 
that France has not been yet brought to the state in which it 
would be safe to disclose to her the perpetration by her Go- 
vernment of a “ treachery,” compared with which the seizure 
of Hanover by Prassia wonld be a moral and chivalrous pro- 
ceeding. Tal this question has been cleared up, we presume 
there need Le no more discussion about the conduct of France 
and England respectively towards the cause of Italian freedom, 
England did not sympathize with the pretended crusade against 
Austria ip Northern Italy, because she then divined, what she 
now knows, that the main ol ject of that eru-~ade was not the 
emancipation of Italy, but the aggrandizement of France, 
She does most heartily and actively sympathize with the move- 
ment in Southern Italy ; and, for so doing, and for desiring 
to see Italy stong and united, she is lectured and menaced 
by the French pamphieteer. “If Italy were united, power- 
“ fal, and mistress of a large extent of territory, and finally 
“ free to give up to the activity of her intelligent sailors 
* those two seas over which she onge ruled, that navy, united 
“ to ours and to that of Spain, who is also our sister, might 
“ easily drive your flag from the Mediterranean. Is it not 
“ evident that, in demanding the unity of Italy, you draw 
“ nearer to that danger wich is the cause of your continual 
“fears?” That it may be possible for an instant to put 
diplomatic calculations aside, and to desire heartily and disin- 
terestedly the triumph of justice and the salvation of a great 
people, is a thought which, literally, never enters into the 
mind of a statesman of the Bonapartist school. He does not 
feel for a moment that this isan hypothesis which it is neces- 
sary to meet, elt isa comfortable thing to see that these in- 
triguers ave to the full as shallow as they are profligate, and 
that the universal suspicion and detestation with which they 
are Row by the European pations is as wuch the 
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result of their utter want of moral tact as of their exposed 
falsehoods and their detected crimes. 

The question whether England “fears” France is one 
which we need not discuss. ‘“ Defence, not defiance,” is our 
motto. Few will think it any great disparagement to the 
courage of an individual that he thrusts aside a loaded pistol 
pointed at his head, or to the courage of a nation that it 
resorts to the natural modes of self-defence when threatened 
with an enormous army and fleet by “ardent fraternity” 
within twenty miles of its shore. That we “hate” France 
we beg leave to deny. Let any Frenchman visit this 
country, or inquire of those Frenchmen who have visited 
this country, and he will find that there is on our part no 
national antipathy, but a sincere desire to cultivate amity 
and peace, and to carry on rivalry only in those objects our 
rivalry in which is the gain of both nations and of mankind. 
But what we hate, if we hate anything, is not France, but the 
Government of France as at present conducted. And we hate 
that Government, not because it is making France great, but 
because it is making her little—because it is degrading her from 
a civilized nation, full of intellectual, religious, and political 
effort, to a tribe of Cherokees or Choctaws, whose only ambi- 
tion is to hang and scalp the neighbouring tribes, Is this 
the France of the nineteenth century—the France of science, 
literature, and social refinement? Or is it the France of the 
second century béfore Curist, when the pride of each Gothic 
chief was to decorate his wigwam with the heads of his slain 
enemies? Spain, long immersed in darkness and barbarism, 
is emerging into the light of civilization. France, apparently 
sated with civilization, is returning to the bloodthirsty bru- 
tality of Cirovis. Zouaves and Turcos are now the moral 
chiefs of a nation which once owned allegiance to Bossver, 
Pascat, and Monresquiev. ‘The only literature besides 
lascivious novels is one of Machiavellian pamphlets, breath- 
ing aggression and intrigue. This is what has called an 
unwilling world to arms, and binds together nations 
otherwise unconnected by a bond which the literary tools of 
the Empreror may affect to ignore, but which their crafty 
solicitations and insinuations will not dissolve. At no time 
would a compact alliance between two great Powers like 
France and England, for the purpose of dictating to the rest 
of the world, be desirable or even honest. At present, for 
reasons which glare upon the face of this pamphlet, not only 
no compact alliance, but no cordial feeling can subsist ; and 
“Ja politique Anglaise” will continue to be marked—and, 
we fear, in the eyes of Bonapartist writers, degraded—by 
an attitude, not of “ fear” or “ hatred,” but of mistrust. 


INTERVENTION IN SYRIA. 


T is now some time since any event has occurred calcu- 
lated to cause so much disquietude as the massacres in 
Syria. The outbreak assumed a new character when a 
large city like Damascus was successfully attacked, and the 
fanaticism which had previously been engaged in the de- 
struction of hill-side villages ran riot in the capital of Syria. 
The loss of life has been terrible, and thousands have to 
mourn homes burnt or pillaged, and relatives killed or 
carried off to a fate worse than death. But the sufferings 
of the Syrian Christians, great as they have been, seem a 
small matter by the side of the grave consequences to which 
these massacres will probably give rise. The SuLTan appears 
to have written a note to the Emperor expressing the 
sorrow which the outbreak has caused him. He may well 
be sorry and alarmed. It is hard for him to deal with 
Christians, but it is harder still to have to punish 
Mahometans. The plot discovered last September at Con- 
stantinople revealed one of the most serious dangers with 
which the Ottoman Government is threatened. The con- 
spiracy then detected was a movement of the subject 
Mahometan races against the dominant race and the whole 
system of government which has been adopted in recent 
times by the Porte. The outlying Mahometan tribes seem to 
be penetrated with a notion that the Porte is at once faithless 
to its religion and inefficient in its administration. It is con- 
sidered wicked and weak ; and a notion more dangerous to 
a Government could not be entertained. For some years 
these tribes have been longing for an opportunity to recal 
the nominal head of their religion to a sense of his duty ; 
and a combination of circumstances has inspired the belief 
that it would be safe and easy todo so. Whe Porte must 
therefore watch the mission of Fuap Pasua with the 
greatest apprehension. If he acts fairly, and makes an 
example of the offenders so striking as to prevent an imita- 


tion of their offence, he will encourage the persuasion that 
his Government is false to its religion. If he attempts 
to compromise matters, and to exact only a colourable 
vengeance, he will strengthen the conviction that his 
Government is weak. The relations of the Suutan to his 
Mahometan subjects are therefore full of difficulties ; 
but his relations to the Christians are still, more em- 
barrassing. The sorrow which he states himself to have 
felt on hearing of the massacres will be considerably 
heightened when he reads the ominous article in the 
Constitutionnel. He will find that a scribe who is known 
only to hold the pen while the Emperor dictates has 
announced that the time of bearing with the impotence 
of the Turkish Empire is over. France is prepared to see 
the government of Syria pass into firmer hands. No inti- 
mation is given as to the future to which Turkey and Syria 
are destined ; but France has taken the first step, and it is a 
very long step, towards ending the rule of the SuLTAN on 
the borders of the Mediterranean. 

Auy alteration in the position of the Turkish Empire affects 
England so nearly that this manifesto in the Constitutionnel, 
evidently intended to pave the way for French intervention in 
Syria, is scarcely less alarming to us than it is to the Turks. 
It is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that the influence of 
France in the Eastern corner of the Mediterranean is spread- 
ing very rapidly. The Christians of Candia have gone over 
by thousands to the Latin Church, in order to secure French 
protection; and the little vitality that exists in Syrian 
Christianity is all ou the side of the Power which is supposed 
to befriend the Pore. We cannot compete with the French 
in this combination of politics and religion among _half- 
savage tribes like the Christians of the Lebanon. Protes- 
tantism is admirably adapted to the area of intellectual 
civilization, or to the simple savages of such utterly bar- 
barous tribes as are open to the influence of the fatherly 
care and personal courage of English missionaries. But it is 
not suited to tribes whose notion of Christianity is that itis a 
name to fight for, and who love to compensate for the crimes 
of bandits by ceremonial observances and asceticism. Our 
bishopric at Jerusalem is a dead failure, whereas Latin 
Christianity is not only an enduring but an increasing reli- 
gion in the Eastern Mediterranean. The French have a 
basis of intervention which we have not, just as the 
Russians have a basis of intervention in the Christian popu- 
lation of European Turkey. The threat of intervention 
held out in the Constitutionnel is therefore very alarming. 
For it must be remembered that the occupation of Syria is 
only one part of a great scheme of French policy which has 
for some years been steadily pursued. The idea which 
fioats before the eyes of those who think it is the business 
of France to reconstruct the map of the world consists in 
the foundation of a great dependency which. shall rival 
British India, and make France the mistress of Europe. 
This dependency is to include Algeria, Egypt, and Syria, 
the Eastern coast of Africa, and Madagascar. This may only 
be a dream, and, as most Englishmeu would think, a foolish 
dream ; but steady endeavours to lay the foundation for at least 
a possibility of realizing it are made every year. The Suez 
Canal has been so managed that, if France dare, she could any 
day find a pretext for reducing the Viceroy of Egypt toa 
state of complete subserviency. Great pains have been taken to 
excite hopes of French aid in the whole Christian population, 
not only of the Mediterranean islands and of Syria, but of 
Abyssinia and the more southern Christian settlements in 
Africa. The port of Zula has lately been acquired by France 
as a station in the Red Sea, and as the key te maritime com- 
munications with Abyssinia. The Imam of Zanzipar has 
very recently been compelled by armed force to yield certain 
claims pressed on him by the French Consul, and within the 
last few years two attempts have been made to get a hold on 
Madagascar. We cannot absolutely disregard these things, 
and it is foolish to deny their possible importance. We may 
reasonably hope to take such defensive precautions as will 
keep the.Mediterranean and the Red Sea opeh to English 
commerce ; but we shall not make it more easy to do so by 
treating with too superba contempt the political designs of a 
country that possesses half a million of armed men, and that 
burns to rival and eclipse us. 

We do not the least wish to thwart the legitimate influence 
of France, nor have we any reason to complain if Greeks 
turn Latins to please her, and if Latin Christians look up to 
her for protection. What we object to is that she should 
use her power to close our communications with India, and 
shut us out of the commerce of the East. This, we may be 
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sure, is her secret aim in the formation of the great de- 
pendency of which she is dreaming. We can only resolve to 
do our best to prevent it, and we have a very fair chance of 
succeeding. We have the great advantage of being on the 
defensive. Something must be changed to our loss before 
we can be in serious danger. We hold the best positions, 
Malta and Corfu in the Mediterranean, Perim and Aden in 
the Red Sea, and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, are incom- 


* parably better positions than any the French have got, or 


can get without beating us at sea. It is true that, if France 
and Russia were to combine, we should have hard work to 
hgld our own, and we could not prevent the Ottoman Empire 

ling to pieces at once. But there is a great deal that must 
happen before France and Russia can really combine. It is 
a standing maxim of Napoleonic policy that France can 
never permit Constantinople and St. Petersburg to be held 
by the same Power ; and unless Constantinople is to be the 
price of Russian assistance or connivance, why should it be 
given? M. pe Rémusar has very truly remarked, that the 
Eastern question is so complicated and so alarming, that 
when the moment of action comes, each of the rival Powers 
is likely to shrink from attempting to solve it by force. If 
the Emperor resolves on a French intervention in Syria, he 
will be obliged to proceed very cautiously, and at each stage 
of the process we shall have the time and opportunity to 
make his intervention as harmless as possible. If he inter- 
venes, we can intervene ; and if he stays there, we can stay 
there. The Turks may be driven out of Syria, and it is not 
easy to see how the Porte can escape the terrible alternative 
of quarrelling either with its Christian friends or its Maho- 
metan subjects ; but we can take care that the overthrow of 
the Turks shall not mean simply the incoming of the French. 


THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE UPPER CLASSES. 


MID much interesting information elicited by the 
Committee of the House of Lords which was appointed 
at Lord Grey's instance, we have found nothing which 
interests us more than a couple of returns submitted by 
Mr. W. A. James, a very active clectioneering agent. One of 
them gives the proportion between electors and voters for 
all cities and boroughs in England. The other gives the 
same proportion separately for the City of London, the 
metropolitan boroughs, and Greenwich. The figures appear 
to show, beyond the possibility of doubt or cavil, that where- 
ever borough constituencies are extremely large, the wealthy 
and educated classes are entirely disfranchished. 

It appears from Mr. James’s returns that the percentage 
of voting electors in the small boroughs is always high. Yet 
they do not seem to be ever polled to anything like the last 
man, and, indeed, it is curious that the highest percentages 
are given, not by the very small constituencies, but by those 
of medium size. The great majority of boroughs in which 
more than ninety per cent. of the electors vote have rather 
more than one thousand names on the register. But the 
moment the constituency creeps up to two thousand, or 
thereabouts, there is a sudden fall in the number of voters. 
It seems hardly credible, but it is the fact notwithstanding, 
that the registered electors who have polled in the metropo- 
litan boroughs during the whole time since the Reform 
Act are under fifty-three per cent. of the aggregate constituen- 
cies. No degree of political or local excitement seems capable 
of bringing the percentage up to a very much higher point 
than this. There has been no harder-fought contest in 
England, since the representation was recast, than the struggle 
for the City of London in 1841, when the Conservatives for 
the first time succeeded in wresting two of the seats from 
the Liberals, whose monopoly of City votes had been almost 
immemorial. ~Yet this great and critical battle brought 
barely more than sixty-four per cent. of the electors to the 
poll. Again, in Finsbury, we find that the largest absolute 
number of voters who ever recorded their votes was in 1859, 
when nearly 13,000 persons polled. The effort thus made 
was intended to get rid of the eminent Mr. Cox, of whom a 
not very enlightened constituency had become thoroughly 
ashamed ; yet even the spasm by which Finsbury threw off 
Cox mustered under sixty-one per cent. of the entire elec- 
toral body. The grave question, therefore, presents itself— 


Of what elements is composed this permanently abstaining 
portion of the electors, always a strong minority, and some- 
times even a large majority, of the metropolitan constitu- 
encies? We have not the faintest doubt, after examining 
the figures before us, that it comprises most of the wealth 
and education to be found within the Parliamentary limits, 


The rule which pervades these statistics is, that the richer 
and more cultivated the constituency, the smaller is the per- 
centage of votes. In Greenwich, Lambeth, and Southwark 
the percentage is comparatively large, though in no case 
reaching seventy per cent. on the average poll since the 
Reform Act. In Finsbury, which includes two districts 
entirely populated by respectable persons of the middle 
class, and in the Tower Hamlets, which has much 
commercial wealth in one of its subdivisions, the per- 
centage sinks. In Westminster, the seat of half the opulence 
and refinement of London, there has been no one election 
since 1832 at which half the constituency has voted. But 
the figures exhibited by Marylebone are perhaps the most 
curious of all. Just in proportion as Tyburnia has increased, 
and the eminently respectable neighbourhoods near Bays- 
water and Westbourne-grove have risen up, the percentage 
of voting electors has fallen. ‘Up to 1840, the proportion 
was respectable for a metropolitan borough. In 1847, the 
amount per cent. had dropped to fifty-three and a fraction. 
In 1859, the number of voters who conferred on the consti- 
tuency the honour of being represented by Mr. Epwin 
James was less than twenty-eight per cent. of the total on 
the register; and the subsequent contest which dignified the 
borough by the return of Lord Fermoy, brought to the poll 
about thirty-six out of every hundred electors. 

We do not feel ourselves absolutely compelled to attribute 
the inaction of the abstaining voters to any particular set of 
motives. In matters of this sort, the fact, which is certain, 
is more important than speculations as to its causes, which 
must always be extremely unreliable. But we may as well 
observe that the summary explanation of inconvenient 
phenomena which Mr. Bricut’s school are fond of will not 
in this case serve. It will not do to assign the abstinence to 
Conservatism, and to call it the natural result of entertaining 
political opinions with which the masses do not sympathize. 
For the truth is, that Conservatives have started,and have even 
been returned, for these metropolitan boroughs without more 
than an insignificant effect on the poll. In 1841, Captain Rous 
was elected for Westminster, and in 1852 Lord Marpstong 
ran Sir De Lacy Evans extremely hard, but in neither case 
could half the electors be induced to vote. It is clear, in 
fact, that the abstinents are Whigs as often as they are 
Tories ; and all we can be pretty well assured of about them 
is, that they are rich, refined, and educated. That they 
refuse to vote from mere idleness and self-indulgence is not 
only unproved, but disproved, by the evidence before this 
Committee. It is surprising, but true, that for a man to 
take the trouble of walking on his own legs to the poll he 
must be a man of some substance. A poor elector abso- 
lutely declines to vote unless he is carried in a cab to the 
booth, and the witnesses who had experience of metropo- 
litan elections were all of opinion that, if Lord Jonw 
Russet’s Bill had become law, the expense of contests 
would have been enormously augmented through the neces- 
sity of providing conveyance fora much larger number of 
voters from the labouring classes. 

No doubt we have a partial explanation of the causes 
which have virtually distranchised the natural leaders of 
these great constituencies in the observations inserted by 
Lord Grey in his draft Report. “In proportion,” he 
says, “as constituencies become more humerous, the value 
“ attached to the possession of a vote appears to diminish, 
“and those who have the right (appear) to become more 
“ indifferent to its exercise. The greater proportion of 


“those who abstain from voting are, as a general rule, 


“in the upper classes.” One of the simplest of all 
truths, as we have frequently insisted in this journal, is, 
that the voting power of each constituency, and of 
the whole country, is a fixed quantity, so that the larger the 
number of electors who enjoy it the smaller is each man’s 
share, and the less is its value. But, plain as is the proposi- 
tion, the course of debate and discussion on the late Reform 
Bill has shown that few can appreciate it, and one can 
easily understand that it tells on some classes without telling 
on others. The poor elector probably thinks his vote of 
equal value, whatever be the size of the constituency to 
which he belongs; but a more cultivated mind, which 
attaches a high importance to all conscious and deliberate 
acts, will hesitate to take the responsibility of deciding how 
to vote when the vote itself will ultimately be worthless, 
Yet that this is not an entirely complete account of the 
matter is shown by the voting in counties, where a very 
lar, reen of very large constituencies comes inva- 
riably to the oll The fact is that in the metropolitan 
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boroughs not only are the constituencies overgrown, but 
the majority, which consists of electors of the lower class, 
is singularly obstinate and exacting. Not only does it, in 
the delicate phrase of the witnesses, “entertain extreme 
* opinions,” but it will have nothing to say to any candidate 
who does not express those opinions in their crudest form. 
Whether the candidate be Conservative or Liberal, his pro- 
fessions are invariably such as to revolt the straightforward 
and susceptible. In the first case, he promises at the very 
least the disendowment of Maynooth and the Inspection of 
Nunneries ; in the last, he scarcely stops short of a promise 
to indict all the master-builders for high treason. In these 
electoral bodies, that which invariably takes place in smaller 
boronghs never by any chance occurs. There is no com- 
= possible between the upper classes and the lower. 

1¢ latter insist on having every point of their creed sub- 
scribed by the candidates, and, if that be done, they are 
comparatively indifferent who the candidates are. It thus 
frequently happens that the better sort of electors are not 
only called upon to sanction opinions which they do not 
believe, but to sanction them by voting for men who, by 
their very election-addresses, are convicted of being simple- 
tons or scamps. 


NAPLES. 


it is hardly possible that the patched-up Constitution 
should endure at Naples. The immediate success of the 
experiment will depend on the conduct of the army, which 
seems already to have come into collision with the Legitimist 
rabble. The only military traditions in the country consist 
in the habit of supremacy at home, and in the recollection of 
defeat or disgrace wherever Neapolitan troops have seen or 
expected an enemy; but now that the reputation of Italian 
arms has been revived in Lombardy and Sicily, there is pro- 
bably a disposition, even within the barracks of Naples, to 
abandon the falling cause of Bovrsoy despotism. The ele- 
vation of a rival standard would render defection more prac- 
ticable, for it will not be easy to teach the soldiery the lesson 
of allegiance to the K1ne and also to the Constitution. In 
1848, the troops unhesitatingly obeyed the Royal orders, both 
when they were despatched to the North on pretence of war 
with Austria,‘ and when they were recalled to assist 
in the triumphant re-establishment of despotism. At 
present, the alternative lies between an open adhesion 
to the national party and a resumption of the blind 
obedience which has been paid to the reigning dynasty. 
Even if the army were capable of reasoning, and if the 
officers were devoted to the patriotic cause, it would be 
difficult to find any representative of authority, except the 
Ministers who are appointed by the Crown. A personal 
reputation for Liberalism offers a weak security for consti- 
tutional government, and it is impossible to know whether 
any order which may issue from the War Office may not be 
intended to facilitate the reaction which the Court un- 
doubtedly already meditates. On the whole, there may 
rhaps be some resemblance to the disorganization of the 
Prench army in the first year of the great Revolution ; but 
the Neapolitan regiments are not commanded by the brave 
and loyal gentlemen who were content, after they had failed 
in securing the obedience of their own soldiers. to serve as 
petty officers or privates in the ill fated army of Conpf. 

The present state of the capital and kingdom is evidently 
provisional and transitory. If the Constitution ever comes 
into ostensible operation, the impossibility of free govern- 
ment under the present dynasty will soon be practically de- 
monstrated. The exiles who crowd the strects, the liberated 
prisoners who exhibit their empty dungeons to sympathizing 
foreigners, the educated classes who, after years of oppres- 
sion, walk erect, and utter their opinions in safety—all the 
sufferers of the past, who in case of failure would be the 
destined victims of the future—will not be disposed to 
acquiesce in a mere revolution of rose-water. Even if the 
Kine were left for a time on the throne, it would be necessary 
to pledge the army and the people to some decided course 
of action which could not easily be retraced. The first 
business of an elected Assembly would be the punishment of 
the agents who carried out the cruel policy which was per- 
sonally directed by two successive Kings. If the Court 
acquiesces tamely in the sacrifice of its own instruments, con- 
cession will only tempt the Liberal leaders to make more 
swecping demands. As their pretensions are more distinctly 
put forward, it will become necessary, for their own security, 
to rely on the support of Piedmont; and probably the more 


intelligent politicians have already adhered to the opinion 
which Porrio has pronounced in favour of annexation. Once 
fased into the Italian army, even Neapolitan troops might 
perhaps be trusted to fight an enemy in case of need, and to 
abstain from the massacre of their countrymen; and the 
presence of two or three Piedmontese regiments would effec- 
tually restrain any disaffection which the intrigues of Rome 
or of the Bournons might excite among the semi-barbarous 
mob of the eapital. 


Local faction may probably co-operate with French in- 


trigue in efforts to persuade the Neapolitans to acquiesce in 
the present anomalous and paradoxical state of affairs. The 
police have disappeared, military patrols preserve external 
order, there is a general show of content and cheerfulness, 
and there appears to be no Government whatever. Ad- 
ministration by a general display of reciprocal benevolence is 
not a secure or practical mode of preserving social order, 
and it is more eminently absurd when it is suddenly substi- 
tuted for the most rigid system of coercion which has ever ex- 
isted in a civilized country. If liberty has so little tendency 
to degenerate into license, government by the stick, the 
dungeon, and the police of spies, becomesa still more wanton out- 
rage on reason and common sense. Excitement may maintain 
tranquillity for a day or for a week, but the strong hand 
must soon be employed for the maintenance of the public 
peace, and the party which has the means of exercising force 
will have established its own preponderance. It seems not 
immaterial to inquire what position the Liberal Ministry of 
Naples occupies with respect to the military leader to whom 
it owes its own origin and existence. GARIBALDI, after con- 
quering for Naples the show of freedom which it at present 
enjoys, is fighting against the Neapolitan garrison of Mes- 
sina for the decisive possession of Sicily. His enemies are 
the enemies” of that Italian cause to which Francis LI. is 
eagerly offering his adhesion ; and Count Cavour, who is 
every day solicited to recognise the new Constitution, allows 
a regular line of steamers to convey reinforcements from 
Genoa to Palermo. The officers of the Neapolitan navy 
have, from considerations of prudence or patriotism, declined 
to serve against the hastily-armed steamers which GARIBALDI 
has purchased or seized. Nevertheless, the citadel of 
Messina still hoists the Royal flag, and at the date 
of the last accounts an engagement was hourly expected. 
In 1848, the Neapolitan Liberals committed an enormous 
mistake in assisting the Kise to carry on_ hostilities 
against Sicily. Immediate peace with GARIBALDI ought 
to be the first demand of any Ministry which inspires public 
confidence, although it is not surprising that the Court should 
use its utmost energies to prolong the state of hostility. 
The Kine perhaps hopes to enlist national or provineial 
feeling in favour of an effort to preserve the nominal sove- 
reiguty of the Two Sicilies ; and it should be the business of 
his opponents to show that dismemberment can only be 
avoided by the establishment of a united Italian Kingdom. 
The reconquest of the island, if it were under present cireum- 
stances possible, would inevitably involve the re-establish- 
ment of despotism on the mainland. 

The difficulties by which GariBavpr himself is embar- 
rassed are but imperfectly explained by the newspaper corre- 
spondents who report them. His refusal to consent to imme- 
diate annexation still appears to be prudent and statesman- 
like, although it has alienated some genuine supporters of the 
national cause. It is evidently desirable that the Sicilians 
should keep themselves out of the reach of diplomacy until 
they have possession on their side, with all the privileges 
which it confers. The Sardinian Cabinet can scarcely 
regret the adjournment of its own choice between acceptance 
of Sicilian allegiance and deference to foreign counsels. 
GaupaLpt is fighting the battles of the Kine without 
asking for his assistance, and without involving him in war 
with any foreign Power. On this oceasion, there will be no 
overbearing ally to buy off after the partial performance of 
his contract. ‘The Italians have thus far done their work 
for themselves, and some irregularity and indirectness in 
the process may well be excused. The charge of credulity 
or excessive toleration which is urged against the Dictator 
is surprising, although it may possibly be well-founded. La 
Farina complains that Royalists and Mazzinians have been 
admitted to office by the side of und ubted patriots; and it 
is satisfactory to infer that, even if the principle of compre- 
hension bas been carried too far, the more dangerous error of 
entrusting a nation») cause to a faction must have been com- 

letely avoided. There is no reason to fear that GaRIBALDI 
Rimself will be overborne by his native subordinates. At his 
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first landing in the island, he may have been dependent on 
local support; but he won Palermo mainly by the efforts of 
his own immediate followers, and he is now at the head 
of a far stronger force of disciplined Italians from the North. 
For his own purposes, the continuance of the war is pro- 
bably rather advantageous than inconvenient. The Sicilians 
are less likely to disagree while they are still fighting the 
common enemy, and the probability of an insurrection in 
Naples is inereased by the anomalous position of the garrison 
of Messina. 


THE LURGAN AFFAIR. 


HE Maronites and Druses of the East have their paral- 

lels in religious ferocity among the Maronites and 
Druses of the West. Blood has again been shed in the 
uarrel between the Catholics and Protestants of Ireland. 
On which party the blame of the first act of violence rests it 
is difficult to say till the investigation of the affair by the 
Trish magistrates shall have been completed ; and when that 
investigation has been completed, it will probably be impos- 
sible. Of this, however, there can be no doubt—that the 
provocation to violence was given by the Orangemen. They, 
true Christians as they are, “trailed the coat” on the ocea- 
sion. They shook their evangelic fists in the face of the 
opposite sect by making one of those parades of fanatical 
and anti-Christian hatred called an Orange procession. The 
upper-class Orangemen, of course, are now exceedingly sorry 
for what has occurred. Blood actually shed calls everybody 
to their senses. Irish Tories in Parliament are clamo- 
rous for investigation and prosecution, and we have no doubt 
the horror they express is perfectly sincere. But the way to 
prevent these things, and relieve yourself, your Church, and 
your party gf the responsibility of contributing to them, is 
not to be pacific after the disastrous event, but before 
it, and to discourage by all means in your power the 
sectarian animosity from which these conflicts spring. 
Let the leaders of the Protestants studiously endea- 
vour to obliterate old animnosities and atone for past 
wrongs by treating the Catholics as fellow-citizens, and the 
rank and file of the party will soon Jearn to do the same. A 


low Orangeman of Lurgan drinking “bloody end to the 


“ Porg” till his religious blood is up, and then pitching into 
a Papist at the battle of Derrymacash, is only doing, after 
his kind, and in his degree, the same thing as the more dis- 
tinguished and educated, and therefore less excusable fanatics, 
who still struggle to punish an Irish barrister for being a 
Papist by keeping him from rising to the highest office in 
his profession. An Orange grandee may think himself a great 
friend to peace and toleration because, on the approach of a 
party anniversary, he puts out a proclamation dissuading the 
Orangemen of his district from doing violence to the Catholics ; 
but sach a proclamation from such an authority is like “don’t 
“ pelt this man, don’t thrash him, don’t put him under the 
“pump.” It is taken as a sort of wink tipped by a 
gentleman too high in station to compromise himself to 
those who do not labour under that disability. Ifyou mean 
peace, give up Orangeism altogether—not the name only, but 
the thing. The “high legal authorities” who lend their 
sanction to associations for the promotion of civil hatred, 
and then lament the results, are as responsible for the 
results they lament as if they had put a loaded blunderbuss 
into violent and sanguinary hands. Orangeism had some 
excuse, perhaps some justification, at a time when the 
memory of civil wars was fresh, aud close combination was 

to save the Protestant minority from destruction. 
It has now no justification and no exeuse. It brings upon 
every man connected with it, and most upon the highest, 
the perpetual guilt of civil discord and the occasional guilt 
of blood. 


The state of things, indeed, is not quite so glorious now as it 
was a short time since. Within the memory of middle-aged 
men, Catholics were habitually on Orange anniver- 
saries, to every sort of wanton insult. They were treated as 
the Jews were treated in Passion-week by the piety of the 
Middle Ages. Pistols were sportively fired in at their win- 
dows, their houses were assaulted, and they were driven in 
triumph under arches decorated with Orange colours. Now, 
the law has in some measure asserted its supremacy, and an 
oceurrence like the battle of Derrymacash is an exception to 
a general state of smouldering, but not flaming, animosity. 
Yet, the Catholics have still a good deal to bear. You still 
see the walls of the towns placarded with insults to the prin- 
cipal doctrines of their religion by zealous Protestant bruisers, 


who are always challenging Popish priests to come into a 
sawpit with them and have it out about the worship of the 
Virgin or Transubstantiation. The Protestant missions in 
the \\ est are conducted in a very offensive manuer, like raids 
upon heathendom, not like attempts to convince and conciliate 
Christians differing from the missionaries in certain points of 
doctrine and ecclesiastical organization. The spirit in which 
these enterprises and the propagandist efforts of the Protestant 
clergy iu Ireland generally are carried on is, indeed, not only 
discreditable to their authors, but fatal to their success. The 
Catholic, who might possibly open his bosom to the warm 
rays of charity, only folds the eloak of his hereditary faith 
more closely round him when assailed by the bitter wind of 
a propagandism which seeks its way to the heart by violence 
and insult. Such access as Protestantism has gained to the 
minds of the Catholics in Ireland it owes, not to the 
thunders of any missionary Boanerges, but to men like 
the Archbishop of Dupuy and the Dean of Expat, 
who have taken a very difierent course, and presented Pro- 
testant Christianity to their neighbours in a very different 
form. We commend this consideration to those English 
gentlemen and ladies who, in subscribing to Ivish missions, 
fancy they are helping to propagate the religion of peace 
and good-will on earth. We have a right to expect that 
they should use their good sense in the matter. It is enough 
that the Church of the majority in Ireland is placed iu a 
position, relatively to the Church of the minority, which, 
if it is irremediable, is necessarily most galling, and claims 
at the hands of members of the established religion every 
alleviation that charity and Christian courtesy can affurd. 
It is too much that to this inevitable souree of bitterness 
there should be added gratuitous vexation and insult, and 
that we should be called upon to protect violent and umman- 
nerly fanaticism with a legion of armed constabulary and 
a standing army of thirty thousand men. 

Of course, French pamphleteers will point to the Lurgan 
affray as another proof of the misgovernment that prevails 
in Ireland, and of the necessity for a repeal of the Union. 
It is, on the contrary, a decisive proof of the necessity of 
the Union and the presence of the Imperial Government to 
keep the peace between the factions which Ireland contains. 
The combatants on this occasion were not English tyrants on 
one side and Irish patriots on the other. They were two see- 
tions of native Irishmen, divided from each other by centuries 
of religious and political animosity, and, in some measure also, 
by an original difference of race. Take away the Imperial 
Gevernment, and the hands of these two sections will at 
once be on each other’s throats. Ireland will be again 
plunged into the abyss of internecine war. Nor is it by any 
means certain that the result would be to restere the country 
to Catholicism and the Celt. ‘The Protestants and the 
Saxons are inferior in numbers, but they have ofien proved 
themselv+s to be superior in those qualities to which, more 
than to numbers, victory belongs. Nor would they be left 
to fight their battle alone. They would be supported by 
their kinsmen and fellow-Protestants in England, as they 
were in the time of James II., and in all human probability 
with thewame ultimate result. French agitators who stimu- 
late the Irish to rebellion must contemplate one of two things 
—ither the extermination of the Protestant population, or 
a protracted agony of intestine strife, endivg in the sul,jnga- 
tion of the rebels by an exasperated and avenging Power. 
Which, of these two things happens is perha)s a matter of 
very little consequence to French agitators, so long as the 
requisite “ diversion” is created, and the interests of France 
are served, * 

Meantime Imperial legislation for Ireland pursues a pros- 
perous course, and promises to redeem the waste of an other- 
wise unfruitful session. The passing of a well-considered and 
moderate Landlord and Tenaut Bill will deprive the anthor of 
La Question Irlanduise of the pensive satisfaction derived bya | 
prophet of evil from the fulfilment of his predictions, and place 
the relations of landlord and tenant on a juster and more 
satisfactory footing in Ireland than that on which—thanks to 
centuries of landlord Parliaments—they are in this country. 
What is still more important, that great instrument of fasion 
and reconciliation—the system of mixed education—appears 
to have pretty well weathered the storm which threatened 
its overthrow ; and, according to that law which, with 
almost physical certainty, governs the movements of Irish 
parties, it seems to have been indemmnitied for the loss of some of 
the Roman Catholics by a corresponding accession of adherents 
from the Estabhsued Church. The political and legislative 
system of Ireland, indeed, bids fair, from the very fact of 
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its having been left so long in arrear, to be regulated at 
length on more advanced and civilized principles than that 
of the other portions of the Empire. An era, not of Mille- 
narian blessedness, but of prosperity and affluence, is opening 
for the Irish people, if they will only cease to tear each otlier 
to pieces, Providence has not bestowed, on them, as some 
Celtic rhapsodists appear to think, an exemption from all 
the evils of humanity, nor made the limited area of their 
soil, partly occupied by undrainable bogs, capable of unlimited 
production. But Providence has given them many advan- 
tages, and we would fain hope that this wretched affair at 
Lurgan may be one of the last instances in which those 
advantages will be marred by the atrocious passions and 
barbarous violence of man. 


THE STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the obvious advantage of 
counting and measuring, classifying and tabulating the 
facts on which scientific, political, or social investigations 
must be based, most people find it very difficult to get up 
any amount of enthusiasm about statistics. Blue-books 
crammed with figures from cover to cover will scarcely be 
regarded as light and agreeable reading until the temper of 
mankind is very considerably changed; and probably our 
generation will have died out before an International Statis- 
tical Congress will be generally welcomed as an exciting 
interruption of the monotony of life. Excellent reasons 
may be given, and indeed were given by the Prince Consort, 
why the labours of statisticians in Congress assembled should 
be regarded with admiration and gratitude by the less 
laborious thinkers who feed upon the facts which are grubbed 
up for them by such industrious inquirers; but it requires 
something more than a sensible speech to win for statistics 
the place which their votaries claim for them by the side of 
sciences properly so called. , 

No one who has the interests of science at heart can 
possibly speak slightingly of the importance of trustworthy 
statistics; and, perhaps, the chief reason why the art of col- 
lecting and arranging facts has not been more generally 
appreciated, is to be found in its pretension to equality with 
the sciences of which it is the handmaid. The President 
of a Statistical Congress could scarcely be expected to 
warn the men of figures against too high an estimate of 
their own pursuit, but the same end was more gracefully 
attained by assuming as a fact, instead of iuculcating as 
a duty, the conscious self-abnegation of statistical science 
in abstaining from all intrusion into domains which are 
foreign to it. If statistics are still the subject of some pre- 
judice, reproach, and attack, the neglect of this maxim is the 
principal cause ; and, if all collectors of figures are as careful to 
keep within their own limits as the members of the Congress 
have shown themselves to be, the disfavour with which the 
subject is aptto be regarded may soon be replaced by a cordial 
recognition of the services which the organizers of a good 
universal system of statistics will render to the world. The 
subjects assigned to the different sections afford a curious 
illustration of the position which the so-calledwscience is 
compelled to assume. Judicial statistics, sanitary statistics, 
commercial and industrial statistics, are all separately dis- 
cussed, but there is no section of scientific statistics, and the 
omission was not without reason. Astronomy, for instance, 
has its own statistical methods, more perfect and elaborate 
than any that have been devised for other purposes, and 
precisely for this reason the Statistical Congress had nothing 
to say to it. Each science, as it approaches peffection, takes 
its methods of classification into its own hands, and the 
ground which properly belongs to the statistician is that 
debateable land of half-digested knowledge which is occupied 
by social and political theories, and has not yet been brought 
under subjection to universal laws. Your fact-collectors 
are the pioneers whose task it is to clear these border regions 
for the march of science, and, when that is done, to abandon 
the spot they have reclaimed to labourers of a different 
stamp. 

Another wholesome symptom of the progress of statistics 
in a rational direction is the absence from the discussions of 
the Congress of any of those trivial inquiries which have 
sometimes been pursued, apparently with the object of bring- 
ing the whole method of investigation into contempt. The 
singular disposition which induces a man to count with 
intense self-satisfaction the number of green umbrellas 
which are carried on a rainy day across London Bridge, or 
to ascertain with abundant effort the comparative popularity 


of black and white hats, has to answer for most of the 
ridicule which has been cast upon statistical inquiries ; and it 
is only doing justice to the Congress to say that their delibe- 
rations have been directed almost exclusively to the best 
methods of recording facts which may possibly be of use to 
mankind. The statistics of commerce and agriculture have 
a practical value which no one of common sense disputes. 
The tabulated records of crime, if they could be obtained 
with an accuracy on which it would be possible to rely, 
would undoubtedly be of essential service to those who 
have to make and to administer the laws. Sanitary 
returns have already exercised an appreciable influence in 
improving the ordinary conditions of life; and the establish- 
ment of uniform methods of recording facts to facilitate the 
comparison of the observed peculiarities of different nations 
and different forms of government, is almost a necessity for 
statistical science. A Congress is perhaps the only means 
by which this uniformity of method can be introduced. In 
some States, where centralization is less abhorred than it is 
in England, the object might be much more readily attained 
by a common understanding between their rulers ; but the 
publicity and influence of an international meeting seem to 
be indispensable to induce this country to unite with the 
rest of the world in the common pursuit of a scientific in- 
vestigation. But for this excuse, the contrast between the 
aggregate effort which the Congress represents and the very 
moderate results which have as yet been attained, would be a 
useful subject for some learned and laborious member to in- 
vestigate. A patient compiler of returns might give us a 
startling summary of the aggregate number of miles tra- 
velled, the total amount of work neglected, and the sum of the 
personal inconvenience endured in order to bring delegates 
from all the ends of the earth to pass unanimous votes in 
favour of obvious resolutions. “But it is not i ible that, 
at some future time, fruit may be borne by the Association 
not altogether out of proportion to its labours; and, clumsy 
and toilsome as the machinery appears to be, it is possibly 
the only means by which anything like universal conformity 
can be ensured to a preconcerted code of statistics. 

The occasional intrusiveness and the frequent triviality 
of statistical professors are not the only causes of the un- 
popularity of their pursuit. In spite of our professed devotion 
to scientific truth, we are sadly prone to denounce all in- 
quiries which threaten to bring us face to face with inscru- 
table mysteries ; and statistics, like geology, have opponents 
who condemn them because they render it more difficult to 
shut one’s eyes to difficulties which baffle the deepest 
thinkers. It needs no profound acquaintance with social 
facts to disclose the strange uniformity which results from 
the free independent action of individual minds ; but some 
temperaments are made uncomfortable by being compelled 
to speculate on matters of this kind which admit of no 
satisfactory solution. Statistics which deal with moral and 
social conditions do bring into very decided prominence the 
old insoluble controversy about fate and free-will. The 
steady recurrence of similar facts forces us to admit the 
existence of some overruling law by which this uniformity 
of results is brought about. The sun rises daily, and we 
therefore believe, not only that it will rise to-morrow, but 
that it must do so by virtue of the constitution of the uni- 
verse. The same reasoning, applied to the statistics of crime, 
would seem to make a certain proportion of murders and 
robberies a n consequence of a particular condition 
of society. An irresistible fate appears to rule the average 
conduct of masses of individuals, each of whom enjoys, and 
is conscious that he enjoys, the most absolute free will. The 
apparent contradiction is painful to many timid minds, and 
the statistics which bring the difficulty into prominence are 
regarded with a sort of pious horror, as if they created the 
puzzle which has tortured speculative philosophers since the 
world began. The best answer to objections founded on this 
feeling is, that the inquiry after truth ought not to be stopped 
from any dread of the consequences which it may seem to 
involve. It isa more wholesome discipline for the human 
mind to recognise mysteries above its comprehension than to 
struggle to be blind to everything which is not clearl 
within the grasp of its imperfect powers. Whether we me 
tivate statistics or not, Fate and Free Will will vemain 
two principles as certain as they are irreconcileable by 
any effort of human ingenuity. The nearest approach to a 
solution is, perhaps, the common distinction between the 
freedom of the individual and the law that rules the race, 
which the Prince Consort reproduced in a very happy shape 
as an anodyne for the feelings of those who are alarmed at 
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the inferences which have been sometimes drawn from moral 


* statistics; but neither this nor any other form of words will 


really solve a mystery too deep for our minds to grapple with. 
It is answer enough to say that statistical inqfiries are not 
chafgeable with the rash conclusions which any school of 
philosophers may draw from them; and that, however little 
we may be able to comprehend the co-existence of uniform 
aggregate results with personal free will, the difficulty is not 
a whit increased by investigating the neture of the laws 
which govern the moral condition of social communities. 


THE DEATH OF THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


VERY one who is not a member of Parliament will 
regret the abandonment of the Bankruptcy Bill. 
It was from no lack of zeal that the Arrorney-GeNneRAL 
was compelled to yield to the obstructive Conser- 
vatism of Mr. Hentey. The modern course of debate has 
almost obliterated the distinction, once well understood, 
between matters of principle and matters of detail. A 
second reading of a Bill no longer commits the House of 
Commons to anything, and it is not till the tedious business 
of discussing clauses in Committee is commenced, towards the 
end of the session, that it is remembered that there are ques- 
tions of the highest moment to be settled before the irrevocable 
vote of assent can be given. These tactics have been used by 
Mr. Hentey, with his usual perverse acumen, to defeat the 
Bankruptcy Reform which had been so eagerly expected as the 
one bit of useful legislation to be got out of the present session. 
From the nature of the case, a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the practice of the Courts of Bankruptcy must be, in great 
part, a mass of apparently minute alterations in different 
parts of the machinery which have not been found to work 
satisfactorily. Almost the only exception to this was sup- 
plied by the clause which abolishes the unmeaning distinction 
between traders and non-traders, and assimilates the law aud 
the procedure in Bankruptcy and Insolvency. This was the 
leading principle of Sir R. BerHext’s measure, which com- 
mended it to philosophical lawyers as much as its promised 
improvements in economy and conyenience did to the com- 
mercial classes who are chiefly interested in it. At the last 
moment, Mr. Hen.ey raised a debate upon a point which was 
supposed to be settled by universal consent, as it has long 
since been concluded by the dictates of common sense, and 
the result seems to have afforded him unmixed satisfaction. 
The law, as it stands, certainly does not affect to be pecu- 
liarly tender to the non-trading class, whose interests are 
represented as being threatened by the reforms of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. The common principle applied to all 
alike is, that they must pay their debts, and, if they fail to 
do so, must submit to the special forms of compulsion which 
the tribunals of the country supply. The new theory of 
the relations between non-trading debtors and their creditors 
which was suggested by Mr. Henry's objections, and boldly 
asserted by the Z'imes, is not only inconsistent with the pro- 
posed clause of the late Bankruptcy Bill, but with the 
whole principle of English law, and with the dictates of 
natural justice. According to this lordly view, a gentle- 
man who anticipates his income and undertakes to pay debts 
which he cannot meet when due, ought not to be subject to 
any legal compulsion at all. His contracts are to be under- 
stood as entered into on the school-boy principle, “ Lend me 
five shillings--pay when I can.” And if he does not pay 
when he has agreed to pay, the universal habit of out- 
running a" income is to be a sufficient answer to the 
demands of a tradesman. Those who coolly assert doctrines 
of this kind are beyond the reach of argument. The only 
sound basis for a debtor and creditor law is that the creditor 
shall first be required to prove his debt, and shall then have 
every possible facility given him for obtaining payment. 
Tf, instead of a clause enabling a creditor to make a defaulting 
debtor. bankrupt, Parliament had been discussing an Act 
whereby creditors were authorized to incarcerate every debtor 
who did not pay a proved debt at the stipulated time, the 
argument derived from the supposed hardship of so summary 
a measure would be ten times as strong as that which 
was directed against the clause which ‘Mr. HENLEY 
attacked. Yet this power is, and always has been, 
by creditors, and can be exercised alike against gentlemen 
and traders. Experience has proved that to give effectual 
remedies for the recovery of established debts does not lead 
to the oppression which is so much deprecated. Solvent 
men do not now find themselves continually in prison at 
the suit of tradesmen who insist on pressing their demands 


with unseemly haste; and the very habit of outrunning 
income, which the Zimes assumes to be so common, is the ~- 
best proof that the stringent remedies which the law already 
gives are not used by creditors for the purpose of annoying 
their best customers and depriving themselves of the business 
on which they thrive. 

The distinction which exists at present between traders 
and non-traders is one that has been devised in the interest 
of the trading classes. A merchant who cannot meet his 
liabilities has the privilege of making a fresh start in the 
world, on condition of dividing all he has among those who 
are entitled tot. The non-trading debtor, on the other 
hand, is treated with much greater severity. He may at any 
moment be imprisoned for non-payment of a debt which has 
been proved in a court of law ; and he can only recover his 
freedom by paying all that he owes, or, if he is unable to do 
so, by dividing all his substance under the superintendence 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, without obtaining the relief 
from future liability which is accorded to commercial de- 
faulters. The clause which assimilates the law as regards 
traders and non-traders is really a great boon to the latter, 
and the only objections which could with any reason be 
brought against the Bill apply, not to the clause in dispute, 
but to other provisions of the Bill, borrowed from the 
existing law, which are equally unjust to whatever class 
they are applied. 

While it must be acknowledged that the remedies for a 
proved debt should be as effectual and speedy as possible, it 
is plainly contrary to all the dictates of justice to place 
weapons of compulsion in the hands of an alleged creditor 
who has not given satisfactory proof in support of his claim. 
This, however, is done by the process known as a Trader- 
debtor summons. Any one who hes a claim of doubtful 
legality against a trader has only to make an affidavit that 
the debt is due, and is straightway empowered to bring all 
the consequences of bankruptcy upon the head of an adversary 
who does not consider that he is indebted to him at all. It 
is true that the creditor is required to pledge his oath, and 
that the victim of the process may escape the consequences if 
he can find sureties who will undertake that the demand 
shall be satisfied if it shall be established in a court of law. 
But these are no safeguards against oppression. A man 
whose claim depends on a question of law which his at- 
torney tells him will be decided in his favour, seldom has 
much hesitation in swearing that the debt is due. Even 
when facts alone are in dispute, it is scarcely fair to puta 
tremendous engine of oppression at the command of any 
one who will make an exaggerated ex parte statement ; but to 
regard an affidavit as any guarantee against demands which 
may prove to be founded on a mistaken view of law is simply 
absurd. Neither is it any sufficient protection to the persons 
against whom such demands may be made, to give them 
relief on the terms of finding security which it may be im- 
possible to obtain. This part of the Bankruptcy code pro- 
ceeds upon the iniquitous principle of giving the remedy 
first, and requiring the proof of the debt at some subsequent 
period. Whether a trader or a private gentleman be the 
subject of such procegg the first principles of justice are 
violated by it, and the amendment which Sir R. Beruett’s 
Bi!l requires is not to strike out the clause which abolishes 
the senseless distinction between traders and non-traders, 
but in all cases to postpone the compulsory powers given to 
creditors until they shall have established their claims. If 
trader-debtor summonses were not allowed to issue except 
upon judgment debts, or upon bills of exchange, which are 
now by statute made very nearly equivalent to judgments, 
the apprehended evils would all be remedied, and a very 
dangerous means of oppression would be taken away. To 
some extent Sir R. Bernet’s Bill did mitigate the law in 
this respect, but the only sound principle is to abolish alto- 
gether the right of taking compulsory steps until a debt has 
been established by the judgment of a competent Court, . 
Nothing could be more groundless than the fears which 
Mr. Hentey, as the advocate of mortgagees and gentle- 
men who live beyond their means, professed to enter- 
tain. It is no doubt a very telling observation that a pro- 
fessional man who leaves 5/. owing to his butcher when 
he goes out of town for the summer might find himself a 
bankrupt on his return. But the answer to this is, that 
it is not true ; for he could not be adjudged bankrupt unless 
it were satisfactorily proved that he went abroad with intent 
to delay and defraud his creditors. Provisional Directors 
of bubble Companies might have found a retirement to 
Boulogne less effectual as a means of escaping liability than 
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they do at present; but the clauses which excited so much 
_ affected alarm would have been perfectly inoperative against 
the honest clients for whose interests Mr. HENLEY contended. 
On the other hand, no very great mischief would have been 
done by so far yielding to such susceptibilities as to exclude 
non-traders from the operation of some of the acts of bank- 
ruptey mentioned in the Bill. But the real purpose of the 
objection was to destroy the Bill, and it would have been 
idle, at this period of the year, to attempt to accommodate the 
clauses of the measure to the prejudices of solvent people who 
can’t pay their debts. 


OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE. 


M JULES FAVRE is a brave man, aid has made a 
‘Ef. é most audacious speech in the French Legislative 
Assembly. ‘The Budget was the theme that drew him to his 
feet, but after mertilessly exposing the way in which it liad 
been cooked and cockered up by the Government, by an easy 
transition he went on to speak of things in general. THe is not 
satisfied with the liberal amount of freedom served out by order 
of the Administration. Like Oliver Twist, he has asked for 
tore. This is very wicked of him and ungrateful, and his con- 
duct has given great pain to the Honoutable Bumbles who pre- 
side over the Corps Lcgislatif. It is almost the first time that any 
ef the intimates have openly flown in the face of Providence, and 
positively declined for what they have received to be made duly 
thankful. The illustrious body itself, which would as soon have 
thought of getting up an agitation against the rainy weather or 
the beet-root blight, or any other of the immutable decrees of 
heaven, as against the Impérial Budget, stood aghast with 
horror. All regarded themselves as more or less compromised 
by such irreverent indiscretion. The officers who have been 
appointed to look after the Corps Legislatif, and to be par- 
ticularly careful to see that all the members say grace in a 
thankful tone of voice, in vain attempted to interrupt him, They 
pointed to the regulations of the establishment. They took down 
the Code Napoléon, and read to him the most striking passages, 
They asked hui solemnly where he expected to go to if he did 
not think his allowance amply sufficient. They held up their 
hands and eyes in astonishment at his extraordinary appetite. 
They maintained that he could not ge eat any more if he 
got it. Count de Morny rang his bell. ‘The poet laureat who 
writes tlie hymns expressive of the esteem and gratitude felt by 
fi tthe really picus inmates of the place towards the authorities, 
broke out into indignation. Of course he had had enough— 
that is, as he poetically expressed it, enough todo him good but 
not enough to dq him harm. The other officials were not quite 
certain that. they lad not had too much. With atrocious 
obstinacy M. Jules Favre still maintained that he wanted 
more. 
The report upon the Budget which gave rise to this little 
episode of insubordination was calculated, it is true, to move a 
spirit of inquiry in any arithmetical mind. Its great intrinsic 
merit was, that it presented the public with a surplus. Ffench 
Budgets invariably do. The unfortunate countries which enjoy 
representative government and liberal institutions, even under 
the ablest financial management, occasionally find themselves 
short of money. But some beautiful mathematic law or other 
renders a favourable balance in the Imperial treasury at the end 
of each fiseal year inevitable. Do what he will, and spend what 

e will, Napoleon III., favourite that he is of fortune, finds 

imself in thie possession of a perennial surplus. War leaves 
his coffers even fuller than it found them. large and con- 
tinually-inereasing army, with fortifigations and material to 
match, becomes a itively lucrative investment. Building 
boulevards and subsidizing unproductive la seem actually 
to. save money. The hand of the French Emperor, like the 
wand of Hermes, turns everything to gold, How is it done? 
What is the wonderful secret of such extravagant success ? 
Why i& the French Empire, apart from its moral béauties and 
its political advantages, such a triumph of financial speculation ? 
This was the problem that M. Jules Favre set himself to ex- 
amine. While we admit that it is hardly fair to subject such a 
poetical and imaginative creation aa an Imperial balance-sheet 
to the prosy laws of arithmetical accuracy, we shall nevertheless 
be a little amused at the results of his mvestigation. The Im- 
nerial Hermes touches the énipty chests, atid behold, they are 
Bited with broad gold piece’. Cocker arrives n the scene, 
and ad gold pieces change back Agiin fo dust and ashes 
and sand. 

The way always to have a favourable surplus in the Imperial 
treasury is this. We beg to recommend the plan to the notice 
of our own Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose ingenuity will 
lead him to admire, even Boy scrupulousness forbids him to 
adopt it. Yaretigly remove from the list of annual expenditure the 
largest items. The larger they are, the more right you havé to 
suppose that they are extraordinary. Wars, for exainple, 
éspecially wars for an idea, whieh in France never occur oftener 
than every other year, may faitly be regarded as unusual and 
accidental expenses. This done, add on the other side to the 
table of incomings all the extraordinary accessions to the revenue 
that you ean get hold of. ar-taxes and national Joans nata- 
rally count under this head. If necessary, suppress for a year 


the sinking fund. Throw in an extra impost or two; andgshould 
circumstances call for it, impose a temporary surcharge on some. 
manufacture. As M. Vuitry, the Government commissary, ably 
remarks, by such a surcharge you give the nation cause for hope 
and congratulation, as the best reason for supposing that it is 
not to be levied next year is, that the Government have deter- 
mined upon levying it this. By thus carefully eliminating ex- 
traordinary expenses from the one side, and adding extraordi- 
nary income to the other, you have your ourees ready made. 
The country hever can be Tanktipt, as it is always possible to 
faise another loan. At all events, the country can never be 
bankrupt until the next rei The system of post-obits is an 
admirable one when applied to remedy the state of national 
finances. Vive la joie. Live while you live. Never go 
paar to-day what may be put off till to-morrow. <Aprés moi, 
eluge :— 
4 Saturni aurea seecla quis requirat ? 
Gemmea sunt hee Neroniana. 


And yet M. Jules Favre and some disaffected Frenchmen are 
dissatisfied. Some people always are. Some old gentleman in 
the play invariably objects to post-obits. Others—chiefly, it is 
true, fathers of families—dislike that sagacious method for main- 
taining a continual balance at one’s banker's which consists in 
living upon credit and nevet paying ready money. In some 
such crusty spirit, M. Jules Favre takes wiliegs at the scheme 
by which the best of Princes at once keeps his pockets full and 
his people happy. He insists that the country is going fast to 
ruin, as far as ils finances are concerned. Taxes, le urges, are 


increasing at the same time as the specious surplus, Enterprise © 


is being unduly stimulated by a system of loans which swallows 
up the resources of the future, and bequeaths serious embarrass- 
ments to posterity. Prosperity, he warns the Ministers, pur- 
chased by such heavy sacrifices, is always at the mercy of one of 
those sudden changes which Providence sometimes keeps in 
reserve as the last arrow in its quiver. The real source of the 
evil and the danger, continued the orator, with a burst of patriotic 
enthusiasm, is this—France is no longer free, At this unhappy 
sequitur, the President of the Assembly, who is paid never to 
listen to disloyalty, could no longer contain his prudent indig- 
nation. It was bad enough to have to bear all the prophecies of 
the future ruin of his country, but an attack upon the existing 
authorities was intolerable. ‘ I have sat by, Sir, and listened to 
you blaspheming my God and insulting my King,” says the 
virtuous old gentleman in the story ; “but when you come, Sir, 
to abusing the British aristocracy, d—n me if I can stand it.” 
While M. Jules Favre spoke of the defects of the Budget, Count 
de Morny had no doubt shuddered, He trembled as he heard 
the Imperial system of finance characterized as ruinous, reckless, 
and extravagant. But when M. Favre came to saying that France 
was not free, he exploded. His wrath was natural enough, for 
no one would dream of asserting that the criticism could possibly 
a ply to him. Count de Morny, M. Billault, the Imperial 
refects, the Sous-prefects, and the French police, are doubtless 
as free as they can be. ‘They say what they like, they do what 
they like, and render account of their liberty to none. The 
French Empire is the very Saturnalia of officials. They are 
free ever since that famous day which made the libertas 
Decembri as notable a part of the charter of French, as it was 
once of Roman, license. Unfortunately, the freedom of od 
French police was not all that M. Jules Favre desired. He 
turned to the Code Napoléon, and showed how, though the 
present French Constitution is there said to be based upon the 
privileges and principles of 1789, it is 80 framed as to be a 
standing violation of them. Those principles are civil liberty, 
free public meetings, free elections, responsible public fune- 
tionaries, and last, and most important of al], the freedom of the 
press. Is France, he asked, in the enjoyment of these privileges, 
or is she not? For example, are the elections free? Is the 
French press free ? 
_ M. Belmontet, the poet laureat, took upon himself to answer 
the question, He would never havé been poet laureat if he had 
not, been ari Imperial devotee, His anéwer was réplete with sup- 
pressed Imperial fervour, and tinged with ical romance. The 
press, he cried, is free for good; but not for evil. The remark is 
a beautiful one, and leads up to a train of metaphysical and phi- 
losophie reflection. What a pity it is that the freedom of the 
ppman will has not been arranged in the same convenient manner ! 
What an exquisite adjochaye of the diflicuities of freewill and 
necessity would that have been which left us free for good but 
impotent for evil! To be patadoxical at a moment’s notice is 
the highest feat, and probably the highest ambition of French 
literary politicians. Offhand, and without a minute’s warning, M. 
Belmontet can burst into ox.. What must he be upon paper, 
if he is so great upon his legs?, It is a pleasant thing to see the 
man of imagination thua polting the problems of. the world of 
polities, and bringing to the assigtance of his superiors at a pash 
an impressible temperament, a vivid fancy, and profound powers 
of speculation. While we should be sorry to ict the ultimate 


catetr of M. Jules Favre, wlio, no doubt, will bé repaidin some 
way or other for the attention he is kind enough to devote to 
i nance, a at M, has 
rilliant, opening. t the French Government keep their eye 
upon him... Genius should never be buried i 
obscurity than that of the French Academy. “What ni tnt 
be done with a politician so prudent, and a poet 80 profound 
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Imontet ever tried his hand at birthday verses to the little 

perial Prince ? 

Freedom of speech is a novel spectacle among the members of 
the Corps Legislatif. It is a distinct violation of the duties that 
they are expected to discharge. They are called together to 
perform the part of chorus to the Imperial drama, not to take 
part in the action of the play, or to figure as interlocutors in 
the dialogue. They are to be obsequious, but not officious. M. 
Jules Favre has been one of the first to show symptoms of a wish 
to overstep these limits. He will be rewarded—there can be no 
doubt that lie will be rewarded. But the precedent is a dan- 
gerous one. Supposing other members of the Corps Legislatif 
take to following his example? The matter is a grave one, and 
deserving the most serious attention of M. Billault.. Can it be 
that the Constitution of 1852 has got a breathing hole in it 
which Napoleon IIT. has forgotten to stopup? By what strange 
neglect have the members of the Legislative Assembly been 
allowed to find out that they are at liberty to be talkative ? 


Bel Second Empire is in sad want of a Béranger. Has M. 


: THE LEGISLATIVE BLOCK. 


HE Reform Bill has operated very much like the corpulent 
prisoner in the Heart of Midlothian who would insist upon 
escaping first, and stuck fast in the window, so that his thinner 
friend lost his chance of escape altogether. There are plenty of 
slim, unobtrusive Bills that might have slipped this year out of 
the Parliamentary limbo, if it had not been tor the obstruction of 
their burly and immovable comrade. The House now laments, 
with inimitable innocence, that business is so urgent and time 
so short. It throws all the blame upon that universal scape- 
goat, the Government—as if the privilege of sitting in a close 
atmosphere from noon till dawn, listening to dull-speeches, was 
an enjoyment so keenly coveted by officials in general, that 
they were always under the temptation of practising unfair 
devices to obtain it. Of course, however, it is due to decorum 
not to allude inside the House to the real cause of the delay. 
But it is only within those walls consecrated to sham that it is 
forbidden to designate the measure which has thrown the legis- 
lative machine out of gear. It may be permitted to the sufferers 
outside, who are really anxious for the reform, not of the Legis- 
lature, but of the law, to count up the consideration for which 
the nation is content that Parliament, except as to its tongue, 
should remain in a state of suspended animation. Sundry 
statesmen, ill-informed as to the state of the political market, 
had undertaken, if maintained in certain offices, to tinker up 
again the law-making machine which only seems to exist for the 
purpose of being mended. It seems tolerably certain that, 
Oder present circumstances, no such measure will be passed. But 
it is necessary for the honour of these public men that they should 
introduce it, and apparently go on introducing it at least as long as 
they remain on earth. Whether Lord John’s pledges will bind him 
to propose a angry ig when he gets into the other world, 
remains, of course, to seen. It appears tolerably certain 
that members will contest to the last hour a measure which 
more or less imperils each man’s seat, and therefore we may 
take the promise of a Reform Bill as a circuitous synonym for 
tht promise of a dead-lock. We have heard a good deal of late 
of the “ priceless honour” of our public men. Finch’s dictum 
wet the Statute of Frauds was worth a subsidy drew from Lord 
ansfield the remark that it certainly ought to be, for the liti- 
gation it had caused had cost at least two subsidies. We are 
quite ready to admit that the honour of our public men is price- 
less, for there seems to be no limit to the price we have to pay 
for it. But if they insist that we shall make this sacrifice in the 
arduoné task of patching up their reputations, perhaps it might 
be possible to suggest a compromise. If they will be satisfied to 
introduce a Reform Bill only every alternate year, we might then 
Obtain some respite from the unprofitable comedy of talking it 
out. According to this arrangement, we should have one year 
out of every two for legislation, and the other for organic dis- 
cussions; and the nation would have an opportunity of deciding 
which of the two occupations was the most useful. 


_ The Reform Bill has made matters infinitely worse this year 
than usual; but the,crush of belated Bills clamouring to be for- 
warded, and impeding each other by their despairing struggles 
to get on, is the normal condition of public business towards the 
end of every session. Every session closes with regrets for past 
delays, with mutual recriminations, and mutual exhortations to 
amendment; and yet every year sees a repetition of the 
same dawdling during one-half of the session, and the same 
indecent hurry during the other. It is like Captain Bur- 
ton’s description of the start of an Arab caravan, which 
spends half the morning in lounging and chattering and dis- 
cussing when and how it shall move, and at last packs up 
in a scramble of five minutes, leaving half its goods behind. At 
‘ beginning of the session legislation is a very pleasant matter. 
e House meets for real business about twice a week, devoting 
on the other days an hour or two to proceedings of mere form. 
Even on Government nights it separates scrupulously at midnight, 
ews. Committees, and will not hear of morning sittings. 
le business, too, is of a festive and sportsmanlike character, 


consisting chiefly of sitti and looking on while the principal 
gainecocks of the House dig their spurs into each other. Every- 


body is in a good humour and full of hope. The Ministers are 
gay with the thought of the brilliant achievements by which 
they shall confound the Opposition. The Opposition are ga 
with the thought of the ingenious intrigues by which they shall 
upset “the Government. The working-bees of the House are 
each of them cheerful with the thought that his pet project is 
well forward, and are sanguine of success this time in spite o 
a dozen successive pane of disappointment. The prospect of 
place, fame, or usefulness, according to each man’s tastes, gives 
a jocund and hopeful air to every tramper on the legislative 
treadmill, from the highest to the lowest. Poor credulous race 
—deceived repeatedly, and never disheartened. How little of 
all that sanguine alacrity, of all those gaily-budding hopes of 
usefulness and reputation will survive the dog-days! A cynic 
who loves to smile at the contrast between day-dreams and 
their awakening has food enough of all kinds for his merri- 
ment: The difference between the young lady decked and 
wreathed for her ball, radiant with approaching conquests, 
and the same young lady sleepy, dowdy, and disappointed, at a 
twelve o'clock breakfast the next day, is his commonest form 
enjoyment. Many of our readers will amuse themselves during 
the next month or two with comparing the early start of the 
beaming Alpinist and his merry guides with his meeker return 
at dusk, ducked, blinded, and footsore, with sulky guides, empty 
stomach, and object unattained. But there is no spectacle at once 
so diverting and so disheartening as the contrast between the 
confident patriot of February, picturing to himself a limitless 
vista of philanthropic triumph, and the sodden, pallid, vigil-worn 
drudge, drearily reflecting over six months of purely fruitless toil, 
as he drags himself to his last Committee in July. The per- 
tinacity of these working members is truly wonderful. If Robert 
Bruce had lived in our day, he would not have needed to look to 
the spider for an instance of an animal that will repair a web 
seven times broken. ‘These crotchets of the working members 
very rarely pass into law; yet year after year they reappear in 
February, crowd the notice-paper for months, perhaps furnish 
some discussion on Wednesdays, and are duly massacred, with- 
out one word of pity, in July. 


The block which has been aggravated this session by the 
Reform Bill has called attention at last to the difficulties which 
are now making legislation next to an impossibility. Some 
remedy to it is more urgently needed than any other kind of 
Parliamentary Reform, though that remedy would hardly be 
attained by lowering the suffrage. The more mere adventurers 
get into the House of Commons, the more of its time will be 
wasted in talk for Bunkum. It is this that makes the evil so 
peculiarly hopeless in its character. Very many proposals for 
improvements in the detail of business might be suggested, and 
very many have been introduced in recent years. It would be 
possible to avoid the waste of time that always takes place at 
the beginning of a session by bringing all the derelicts of the 
previous session immediately up to the stage at which they were 
then abandoned, so that the labours that were broken off might be 
resumed almost without interruption. If all measures were sub- 
jected to the rigid scrutiny of some permanent legal officer before 
their introduction into the House, they would not be obnoxious 
to the objections in detail by which so much of the available 
time is at present frittered away. Some saving of time might 
be effected if the House of Commons would be content to sur- 
render to Committees, upon minor matters, that discretion which 
the scramble of the closing session practically prevents them 
exercising themselves. But all these mere palliatives are worse than 
idle, so long as all the time they save disappears down the maw of 
that insatiable fluency which is the real difficulty of every popular 
assembly. It is of no use to economize a little time here, or a little 
time there, if the only result is to give to a metropolitan meffiber 
the opportunity of laying up alittle more hustings capital. So long 
as constituencies measure the merits of their membe®s by the 
activity of their tongues, so long Parliament must sit and listen, 
and useful measures must be delayed till the tongues have 
wagged as long as the constituencies require. It is an evil which 
increases, and will increase. Legislation is now only possible 
when, hy some means or other, the voluble members can Fe over. 
reached. Sometimes they are caught dining, and then a — 
start is made. The chief value of morning sittings is that a large 
number of them are unable to attend, and, consequently, a good 
deal is done. Complaints have been recently made of the sittings 
that are prolonged after one o'clock in the morning. But the 
truth is, that these two or three hours of the early morning are 
the most precious hours Putliament has to dispose of. 
eternal energy of the popular member's tongue is wearied at last, 
and there is a brief respite from the endless flow of Bunkum. By 
a well-understood rule, Irish business is always taken at that 
hour, for nothing but absolute exhaustion will check the Celt’s 
instinctive eloquence. Until some apostle shall arise to popularize 
the virtue of taciturnity, there will always recur the laments over 
the session whose toil has achieved no triumph and whose ene 
has done no work. Liberty of speech, we are taught, is the de- 
fence of the Constitution—but the Constitution, like the knights 
of old, runs great danger of being smothered by its own armour. 
We can suggest no remedy, unless the House of Commons can 
be induced to order that every man, not being a Minister, who 
shall speak for more than ten minutes, shall serve a week on 
Select Committee for his pains. é 
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AT HOMES. 


. has often been remarked that, under all the superficial crust 
of civilization, the primitive barbarity of man remains, The 
cruelty that prompts the Indian to torture his captives and the 
cannibal to eat his enemy, is smothered, not extinguished, b the 
refinements of life. Man cannot rid himself of the disposition to 
put his fellows to pain, and to shield himself under the plea of 
necessity. But in civilized life, as death and bodily affliction 
seldom follow as the immediate and visible consequences of this 
propensity to torture, the cruelty is often so managed that it is 
concealed from those who inflict it, and in a measure from those 
who suffer from it. Both parties try to persuade themselves that 
it does not hurt so very much, after all. Many of the small tor- 
tures of life also fall only on those who are possessed of at least 
moderate riches, or are acquainted with their possessors ; and the 
voice of general and popular indignation is therefore never raised 
against the authors of the torment. An excellent instance is 
afforded by “ At Homes,” which yearly cause so much pain and 
annoyance in London, and are yet borne very meckly and gently. 
At no one moment of the process do the tormentors or tormented 
exactly realize what the amount of suffering is; and as the pain 
is treated as inevitable, and is spread over a considerable space of 
time, there is no violent feeling of antagonism awakened by it. 
Besides, there is no real danger, no lasting inconvenience or 
misery connected with it; and so the sufferers are able to cheer 
themselves with the thought that it will soon be over. In all 
these respects it resembles the toothache more than a really 
serious disease. The toothache is hard to bear, but the pain is 
distributed over many hours, and it does not injure the constitu- 
tion or shorten life. We can learn to go through “ At Homes” 
with the same sleepy and melancholy courage that we can bring 


to confront the toothache, and the end of all reflection on “ At | 


Homes ” is the conviction that to acquire this courage is the true 
aim of the wise. There is no chance that ‘‘At Homes” will 
cease ; and the only thing’to do is to endure them in a proper 
spirit. 

They will not cease, because there must be some means by 
which people can extend costless hospitality to the great body of 
their acquaintance for whom they do not care, and from whom 
they have nothing to expect. It certainly is an admirable con- 
trivance that, by merely opening the drawing-room doors and 
lighting the wax-candles, and providing one ice among six, several 
scores of people should be considered to have been entertained 
and had hospitality extended to them. Economy of time and 
means is the great secret and result of civilization, and if we 
compare an “ At Home” with patriarchal hospitality, we see how 
far this economy can go. The patriarch, in his laborious way, 
used to kill his fattest kid, and bake his best dough, and resign 
the snuggest corner of his tent ; and when, after a restless niglhit, 
he used to walk about surveying the flock from which his 
favourite fatling was gone, he could only comfort himself with 
the thought that he had made one stranger happy. But a 
modern hostess does a hundred times as much with a hundredth 
part of the sacrifice and trouble. She has but to smile faintly as 
dozens of her wretched acquaintances pass her, to be civil for 
two or three hours, to incur a very small ice bill, and when she 
goes to bed she has extended hospitality to a number of people 
sullicient to make up a decent Arab tribe. It might be supposed 
that her pleasure in the feat would be damped by the thought 
that, however curious and creditable in itself, it had been painful 
to others. But such is the strange self-deception of the human 
mind, that every hostess, although fully appreciating the dreari- 
ness of “ At Homes” elsewhere, hopes that her guests will not 
understand the process to which she is subjecting them, and that, 
whide her secret purpose is to polish off the largest possible list 
of acquaintance with the least possible trouble, no one sees this, 
and evegybody is having a real treat. It is evident from the 
manner of many hostesses that they actually expect their guests 
to be amused at the entertainment. Personally, they feel trium- 
phant, as they well may, for they are obtaining a cheap victo 
over society, and they look to see the radiation of this triump 
lighting up the countenances of those over whom it is won. 

They do not always look in vain, so far as their lady guests 
are concerned. ‘The patience of women is very beautiful, and 
they will sit out any entertainment under the sun without alter- 
ing for a moment their church-going expression. It is difficult to 
feel sure that they do really dislike ‘At Homes.” They are 
certain of wearing a nice dress, and they have the chance of a 
little conversation. But even if they did dislike the process 
they would do their best to conceal their sufferings. With men 
it is very different. In their faces may be traced the evident 
signs of two separate states of feeling. In some, whose minds are 
well regulated, and to whom reflection and a desire to be amiable 
have taught wisdom, there is a simple expression of sleepy 
despair, which we must insist that any one can attain who sets 
himself heartily to attain it. But on many faces there is a very 
different expression—that of a fierce and passionate indignation. 
Persons in the hey-day of youth, or nervous in temperament, or 
unbroken into the usages of society, cannot command all at once 
the placidity that is desirable. Such men, when they stand in a 
corner of an “At Home” and find the dull moments slowly 
ticking away without producing any change in the dismal 
groups around them—when they have exhausted the gloomy 
satisfaction of watching the struggles with which the precarious 


ices are contested—when observation has nothing more 
to show them than the same simper on every woman’s lips, 
and the same scowl on every man’s brow—rebel against 
the lot that is cast upon them. Their blood boils at the 
thought that such suffering is forced upon them by the customs 
of society and by the adroit hospitality of the lady who is doing 
them all off in a batch. They ask who are they that they should 


be so treated, and what have they done to undergo such - 


penance. Fancy, too, comes with her treacherous aid, and presents 
to their inward vision a picture which makes the reality before 
them seem doubly horrible. Bright scenes gleam before them, 
where there are no stiff people talking languidly in evening 
clothes, where sparing dabs of pink ice are unknown, and where 
no Gorgon is near to exact from them a laugh while she is freezin 
them into.stone. In the dim and purple distance of p donee van. 
they see ideal banquets where things really eatable are enjoyed 
by persons in the ease of intimate society. Poor fools! they pay 
a heavy penalty for the indulgence given to the vanities of 
imagination, for the inevitable moment arrives, and they are 
again brought face to face with reality. Their future is then in- 
tensified tenfold—their lot seems ten times more miserable. 
Humanity has few disenchantments so bitter as when a.man who 
has allowed his thoughts to wander, and has dreamed of having a 
little cold meat and beer, and a friendly chat, wakes and finds 
himself still at an “ At Home” 

It is want of consideration that makes people indulge in such 
feelings. They should put fairly before their minds how useful 
and convenient these “At Homes” are. How are acquaintances 
to be entertained and have a little civility shown them unless 
the thing can be managed in some such simple and easy way P 
Society is now so large, and so many persons of the most 


_ different habits and positions, and belonging to so many different 


nations, come to London in the season, that it is idle to expect 
that there can be the same ease, sociability, and friendship 
shown toa miscellaneous throng that used to pervade small and 
intimate circles. The utility, and even necessity of “ At 
Homes” is so obvious, that it is not too much to ask of men that 
they should behave as reasonable beings, and accept in a candid 
and straightforward manner what is useful and necessary. ‘They 
should control their imagination and repress all signs of indigna- 
tion on their face. No sensible person asks too much of them. 
All that can fairly be expected is, that they should sit or stand 
silent and sullen, with a frank air of martyrdom on their coun- 
tenances. And, if they do as they ought, and discharge their 
duty properly, they may be sure of finding their reward. If 
“ At Homes” are torture, they prepare the way for pleasure. 
There is something peculiarly agreeable in going to bed after an 
“At Home,” which is hardly ever experienced under other cir- 
cumstances, except perhaps when bed follows on a hot bath 
taken after a long railway journey. There is avery delicate 
charm in the ease of night attire, and in the power of extending 
the limbs at full length, when an “‘ At Home” has been honestly 
undergone. And the reins may then be safely given to the 
fancy. If memory brings back dreams of the past evening, and 
the sufferer is once more hurried to the dismal scene of enter- 
tainment, he wakes up to find himself at ease and in safety, with 
the soft cool sheets about him. No hostess can come there 
bidding him grin while he bears what she inflicts. There gre 
no pink ices and little biscuits there—no fitful gusts cf anxious 
small-talk. All is quiet, and repose, and peace. If a savage 
never suffers under an “‘ At Home,” he never knows the delight 
of going to bed after one; and the civilization which creates new 
forms of pain gives new power of enjoying the pleasure that 
attends the cessation of social tortures. 

The object of an “ At Home” is not to give or receive hospi- 
tality, but to afford those invited an opportunity of feigning to 
consider that hospitality has been shown them. The acceptance 
of the invitation is a declaration that this opportunity is taken 
advantage of. The object is, as we have said, a good one. As 
real hospitality cannot be shown in a society that is extendin 
itself indefinitely, there must be some such mode in which ficti- 
tious hospitality shall be proffered and weleomed. It would not 
do for persons who have houses in London to offer no civility 
whatever to those whom they do not know intimately ; and at 

resent “At Homes” are the recognised means of effecting a 

esirable object. We do not think that ghey are the best or 
simplest means that could be devised, but just now they and no 
other means are in fashion. As civilization makes way, a still 
greater economy of time and trouble will in all probability manifest 
ilself. The object aimed at in “At Homes” could be attained more 
readily, and as satisfactorily, in many other ways that can be ima- 
ete For instance, a lady who wished to have it r ised by 

er miscellaneous acquaintances that she had been civil to them 
might issue a printed circular of inquiry, and receive in answer 


an acknowledgment (perhaps on a receipt-stamp) that all the — 


claims on her hospitality possessed by those whom she ad- 
dressed were amply satisfied. The whole object of “ At Homes” 
would thus be attained by an interchange of letters through the 
post ; and if it seems odd, according to our notions at present, to 
manage hospitality in this way, we must remember that an “ At 
Home” would seem equally odd toa patriarch. But this belongs 
to the future. We have only to deal with the fashions of our 
own times, and “ At Homes,” being the fashion now, should "be 
encountered resolutely and patiently. At the same time, while 
the guests have a duty to perform, the hostess has a lesson which 
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she really should take to heart. A woman of feeling and good 
principle and kindly sympathy should show that she has a sense 
of what she is doing when she is giving an “ At Home.” A little 
modesty and penitence would suit her better than an air of 
triumph and of arrogant confidence. It is true that it is in the 
interest of society at large that she is putting her acquaintances 
to pain, but she should have the decency to appear sorry for what 
she isdoing. We cannot help thinking that, ie a hostess betrayed 
a little anxiety and pity for her victims—if she moved about 
gently and tenderly like a person condemned to tread on other 
people’s corns—if she accepted excuses readily, and showed a 
comprehension of what was passing in the brains of men—her 
guests would be more inclined: to exert themselves, and any man 
who did not school his features into an expression of placid stupor 
would be treated as a rare and pests wahoo: exception. 


GENTLEMANLY PROFESSIONS. 


Ws are“all of us sufferers under the tyranny of gentility. 
From the moment we begin to dress in the morning till 
we retire again at night, we never escape from its sway. It 
haunts us as we eat and as we walk—it peers into our dressing- 
rooms and spies out all our daily habits. It puts chimney-pots 
on our heads, and coats of quaint and uncouth cut on our backs, 
ranks omnibuses as unholy things, and sets before us as the 
object of our ambition the glory of being served by powdered 
louts arrayed in gay Court dresses. But, being a patientepeople, 
we suffer all these little tyrannies gladly, especially as they give 
us the pleasure of an occasional Jaugh at our neighbours when 
they fail to come up to the required standard. But when gen- 
tility steps out of its small domain and attempts to govern the 
greater things of life, the society of the nineteenth century re- 
sists. It used to force a man who had been insulted to stand up 
and be shot at by the man who had insulted him. But for some 
time past the English world has abandoned this medieval 
absurdity to the enlightened and advanced democracy of the 
West. Time was when it insisted that marriages should be a 
sort of heraldic p>, in which each side was to bring an 
equal number of inches of pedigree into the common stock, and 
a mésalliance was looked upon as something considerably more 
dishonourable than an adultery. But in recent times the common 
sense of the community—except, of course, in the agricultural 
counties, where that faculty is languid—has adopted the more 
sordid view that the comfort and happiness of the persons im- 
mediately concerned ought to be principally consulted. But 
there is one department of human action over which gentility 
still exercises a pernicious remnant of its old usurped dominion. 
There are still such, things as gentlemanly professions; and 
therefore, by an inevitable consequence, there is a great and grow- 
ing mass of gentlemanly poverty. 


There is a large section of the educated portion of the com- 
munity with whom the precepts of gentility are a religious 
obligation—a law of the Medes and Persians which altereth not. 
They are marked off by no distinct line of rank, or property, or 
manner, or refinement, or even of political opinion—for many 
advanced Whigs will be found among their number. Intellect 
seems to be the only quality incompatible with their faith. Like 
some of the Hindoo sects, they worship a Goddess of Evil, whose 
name is Mrs. Grundy, and strive to propitiate her by ascetic and 
self-torturing observances of the convenances and the bienséances. 
They live in this world in 4 constant fear of losing caste, and 
look forward to the next with some apprehension lest the society 
should be mixed. It is one of the fundamental precepts of their 
goddess that their sons shall be brought up as “ gentlemen ;” 
which elastic word is further limited by the gloss that they shall 
serve no one except the Queen or the Church, or, if they are to 
receive payment for work done from anybody else—a practice at 
which the strictest professors of the sect look askance—it must 
be as barristers or doctors. If any one of them steps beyond 
this line, and becomes a merchant, or a farmer, or a clerk in any 
but a Government office, he is held to have degraded himself, and 
incurs the full penalty denounced by their religion against back- 
sliders—a pen ty so awful that none of them can ever be induced 
particularly to describe it, but which appears to consist princi- 
pally in being looked down upon by the sect. This was all ve 
well in the good old days of tome ing, when there was a bert 
for everybody and everybody for his berth. In those days, the 
magic circle of poztility was very limited, and the condition of 
the law and of the government made the horizon of genteel 
prospects very wide. Everything went by favour, and therefore 
everything was got by begging. To push your son was a polite 
euphemism which meant to beg for him. But there were plums 
in those days—real plums—which were worth a good deal of 
begging and a good deal of dirt-eating, and which satisfied the 
hungriest when they were shaken down at last. Unhappily, the 
evil days have come upon us since then. The magic circle has 
infinitely widened—the spoils provided for the sustenance of 
those whom it includes have become infinitely scantier. The 
“gentlemanly professions” are in a great measure occupied by 
aspirants pressing in from without, who argue that because the 
*‘ caste” frequent them, therefore they will constitute an admis- 
sion to the “ caste”—an object which people value just as they 
value ugly green china, because it is not in everybody's power to 
possess it. The fesult is, that gentility is beginning to be sorely 
pressed to satisfy the vulgar necessity of living. The gentlemanly 


labour-market is glutted. The supply of well-dressed young 

entlemen looking for work is constantly in excess of the deman 
or their valuable services, and the artificial stimulus prevents 
the inequality from rectifying itself. Gentlemanly employments 
are becoming more and more overstocked, and less and less re- 
munerative. Gloomier and gloomier is the prospect that rises 
before the needy English hidalgo with five promising sons to 
dispose of. England indeed is growing incalculably richer ; but 
her wealth is due to manufactures, and colonies, and commerce, 
and it is in these that they who would share in it must work. 
Very little of that wealth reaches the devout believer in gentle- 
manly professions. All his pasture grounds are drying up year 
by year. Success in the law is both rarer and less lucrative than 
it was, and what remains of it is reserved as a marriage portion 
for the sons-in-law of attorneys. ‘The newspapers are filled with 
the wails of the starving clergy, unable to live without help, and 
forbidden by iaw to help themselves. There are still prizes in 
the Church, no doubt; but there is no system of promotion by 
which a man without personal or party interest can even hope to 
attain a competence. There is nothing in this world so desolate 
as the prospects of a curate who has neither party leader nor 
rich patron to befriend him—in other words, of at least one-half 
of those who yearly resort to the Church as a means of liveli- 
hood. They begin at eighty pounds a-year ; and an advertisement 
for a curate on this salary will bring in a score of applications. 
Then their usual course is to marry and beget nine children ; 
and the ultimate goal of their ambition is a Peel district of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. The daughters become the 
drudge governesses at ten shillings a-week—the sons would 
probably be only too thankful for the clerkship which their 
father disdained as a loss of caste. We do notof course speak 
of the minority, whe take orders from a higher motive than 
self-maintenance. This class of minds would probably look upon 
the wife and nine children as unnecessary adjuncts until 
they could support them. The navy is scarcely a more cheerful 
prospect for the poor wretch who has not interest to push him 
on. A station in the Bight of Benin, a broken constitution, and 
a lieutenant’s half-pay is the reward to which hundreds have 
been conducted by the boyish desire of wearing epaulets. Of 
course, the navy has more to offer in time of war. A lucky 
captain may make a small fortune out of prizes; and if he fails, 
he may at least comfort himself with such solace as patriotic 
reflections can afford. But the broken-hearted, threadbare, half- 
pay officer, who may be met with in almost every country town 
in England, has known very little of war. The army is wholly 
beside the question, because it is now admitted to be a pastime 
for the rich and gq sustenance for the poor. It is notorious that 
a man cannot live upon his pay, and if he could, he must buy 
the privilege of doing so at a price larger than the pay is worth. 
If a man has only 6oool. he had far better invest it in Rupee 
five per cents. than in buying the steps up toa wages Of 
diplomacy it is also needless to say much. It is only the higher 
grades that are tolerably paid; and while in some embassies, 
such as St. Petersburg, it is a well-understood thing that the 
salary is not adequate to the expenses, in others a Minister can 
only save by exposing himself to constant disparagement for 
inhospitality aud stinginess. 

The Government and the Church are not to blame for the 
scanty pittances with which they secure for their service the best 
talents and energy of the country. Like prudent employers, 
they refuse to give higher pay than the state of the labour market 
exacts. So long as there are hundreds of foolish young men 
willing to enter upon a desolate life and a hopeless career, and 
to esteem themselves adequately paid by that arbitrary seal of 
respectability which costs nothing to the giver and in no way 
benefits the receiver, so long they would be equally foolish if 
they offered higher terms. But the system is far from working 
well, though they cannot be held responsible for its defects. 
Compelled by the phantom of gentility, the men endure to go on 
with all the miseries of a career which promises them nothing ; 
but they are not contented. The patriarchal but starving curate, 
the despairing lieutenant in an unwholesome station, the grey- 
headed Government clerk who has risen by gradual promo- 
tion to the pinnacle of three hundred pounds a-year, ‘have 
all had early friends who were less trammelled by gentility, 
and who, in colonial or commercial life, have grown fat upon 
their freedom. They forget that their pay has been according 
to contract, supplemented with the rations of gentility 
for which they bargained, for their early illusions as to its 
value have probably been modified; and they vent their 
wrath at the disheartening contrast in bitter maledictions 
against the ingratitude of their country. These grumblers do 
not make efficient servants. They are apt to look on their en- 
gagement as a Shylock’s covenant, and not to give a drop of 
service beyond what is written in the bond; and the cleverer and 
the more ambitious they are, the bitterer their discontent at 
finding that what they call their devotion to their country has 
distanced them in the race of life. It is one of the evils of the 
new system of competition, that this class of sullen malcontents 
is likely to increase rather than diminish. The dulness that used 
to reiga in Government offices was thickskinned and complacent, 
and penetrated to the last with a thankful conviction of its own 
intense respectability, With so much of conscious dignity to 
reward them, the older race of clerks were patient of scanty 
salaries; but this delusion is not likely to prevail with the 
sharper wits whom the competitive examations are bringing into 
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the offices. The gentility superstition will drive even clever lads 
into the dismal career of a Government clerkship; but it will 
hardly, when they are middle-aged men, comfort them for what 
they Loos done. Of course all this discontent would be removed 
if a healthier feeling prevailed as to the choice of an occupation. 
If professions were selected without any regard to the easte they 
would confer, no one would be satisfied with Government pay as 
it is now, either in the civil or military services. It would no 
doubt be an acute suffering to Mr. Gladstone to be obliged to 
raise his Estimates; but the nation would be the gainer. The 
Exchequer might suffer for a time from the necessity of greater 
liberality, but a heartier and more genuine service would more 
than make up the loss. 


THE FIRST VOYAGE OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 


HE success of the Great Eastern may now be pronounced 
complete. In spite of various causes which operated to 
reduce her speed, she has performed her first voyage so rapidly, 
and at the same time so easily, and with such comfort and 
enjoyment to all on board, that we cannot doubt her vast supe- 
riority over all existing vessels as a means of speedy and con- 
venient communication with the most distant possessions of the 
British Crown. She is best adapted for the service indicated by 
her name ; and it would be a great national advantage to have 
her running between this country and the East Indies. It is 
reascnable to expect that she would make the voyage to Calcutta 
within the time originally caleulated—that is, thirty or thirty- 
three days. She would thus afford a means of transit for pas- 
sengers to and from India equal in speed to the overland 
route, and beyond all comparison more gery while her 
immense capacity for conveying troops rapidly and in full effi- 
ciency must add largely to the confidence with which possible 
future troubles in the Indian Empire might be confronted. It 
is important to bear in mind that the Great Kastern was not 
designed fom a very high rate of speed, but for making long 
voyages at a speed higher than is attained by any steamers now 
afloat, and with a less expenditure of fuel in proportion to the 
bulk moved. Exaggerated expectations were at one time pre- 
valent as to her speed, and therefore it ought to be remembered, 
in judging of her late performance, that she was intended to 
abs voyages to the East Indies or to Australia at an average 
rate of 14 to 14} knots per hour, or about 400 miles per day. 
We believe that at this rate Arora she would reach Calcutta 
in about 33 days, and Port Philip in about 36 days. There is 
now strong reason to expect that she will prove herself able to 
sustain, and even to exceed, the rate of 14 knot 7 hour, which 
was attained at intervals on more than one day of her passage to 
New York; and:if she does this, she will have fulfilled the cal- 
culations upon which she was constructed. 


It must be confessed that the result of the trial trip which 
preceded the recent voyage was unsatisfactory as regards speed, 
and it was impossible not to feel some apprehension that her 
engines did not possess the power demanded by her enormous 
size. It is true that there were various circumstances tencing to 
account for the partial failure of that experiment; and it is also 
true that the ship did actually attain for a short time to a higher 
speed than she received credit for in the official statement of her 
performance. But the conclusion that she could do all that she 
was designed to do rested more upon reasoning than upon recent 
facts, and it must be owned that the ship’s history during the 
previous twelve months had destroyed much of the confidence 
with which she was at first regarded. It is of course entircly 
illogical to conclude that a ship cannot make fourteen knots an 
hour because an explosion has taken place on board; but the 
British public is apt to be illogical, and all candidates for its 
fayour are likely to learn the lesson that nothing succeeds like 
success. But now that there are facts as well as arguments to 
prove that the Great Eastern is as fast a ship as she was meant 
to be, we do not doubt that the public on both sides of the 
Atlantic will do her justice. - 


The Great Eustern left the Needles at ten a.m. on Sunday, 
the 17th ult., and she reached the Sandy Hook Lighthouse at 
half-past seven a.m. on Thursday, the 28th. Adding about five 
hours for the difference in longitude, she took eleven days and two 
or three hours to make a voyage of 3242 nautical miles. She did 
not take the shortest course by about 270 miles, and she lost at 
least a day from getting into the adverse Gulf Stream, and from 
fog, which obliged her to go at half-speed. The voyage from the 
Needles to New York has been done within ten days, and there- 
fore the Great Eastern cannot be said to have made a remarkably 
speedy passage. Nor was that her captain’s object. He sought 
to pal all risk, and gradually to develope his magnificent 
vessel's powers, so as to form a correct judgment as to what she 
might be expected to do hereafter. The obstruction caused by 
the dense growth of weed upon the ship’s bottom is estimated to 
make a difference of two knots an hour in her speed. Witha 
clean bottom, and upon a second or third trial, the Great Eastern 
may be expected to reach, under the most favourable conditions, 
a speed of sixteen knots an hour, and to maintain an average 
of at least 14 knots throughout a five weeks’ voyage. The 
facts upon which this opinion is grounded are, that on her second 
day the ship ran 340 Cite in 244 hours, or at the rate of 13% 


knots per hour; and on her ninth day she ran 333 knots in the 
same time, or at the rate of rather more than 13} knots per hour. 


The power expended by the engines was much greater on the 
ninth day than on the second, and the consumption of coal was 
also greater, and yet the distance run was rather less. The 
reason was, that the ship was working against a current which is 
stated in charts to run at two knots ay 

Gulf Stream where the ship then found herself. If we allow only 
one knot per hour for this current and another knot for the foul 
state of the ship’s bottom, the result is that the Great Eastern 
can maintain for an entire day a speed of 154 knots per hour; 
and if she could do this for one day she could do it for several 
days successively, so as to compensate for loss of time from dif- 
ferent causes during a long voyage. It appears, therefore, that 
the average speed of her future voyages may be safely eatimated 
at 14 or 143 knots per hour. 


The average daily consumption of coal during this voyage was 
about 260 tons. The daily consumption on board such a ship 
as the Persia, belonging to the Cunard line, is stated to be 170 
or 180 tons. But the tonnage of the Persia is only about one- 
fifth of the tonnage of the Great Eastern. In speed, the Persia, 
at her best, has been equalled by the Great Eastern under 
several disadvantages. And besides, such a vessel as the Persia 
can only carry coal sufficient for a short voyage, whereas the 
Great Eastern can carry enough to take her to Calcutta and to 
bring her part of the way back. Steam communication with the 
United States may be conveniently performed by such vessels as 
the Persia, but on longer voyages the necessity for larger ships 
is much, more strongly felt. A steamer of ordinary dimensions 
must stop on her voyage to coal, and thus time is lost—and time, 
in various ways, is money. ‘The coal, too, which she takes on 
board costs four times as much as it would in England. Thus it 
would appear that in some items of working expense the large 
has a great advantage over the small steamer; and if such 
vessels as the Great Eastern could command a full supply of 
passengers and cargo, their commercial success would be as cer- 
tain as is their speed, safety, and convenience. 


Whatever coldness or want of faith may have been exhibited 
towards the giant ship at home, her owners cannot complain of 
any Jack of enthusiasm at New York. But whether the prevail- 
ing excitement will vent itself in a free flow of dollars remains to 
be seen. Of words of praise there is an amazing atfluence. The 
New York Herald devotes eighteen closely-printed columns to 
a very full and interesting journal of the voyage, a description of 
the rise, progress, and varying fortunes of the ship, and of the two 
companies that have owned her, and to copious descriptions of 
such incidents as ‘ boarding of the ship from the steam-tu 
Achilles,” * visit of the consignees,” “landing the passengers, 
&e. &e. A journalist of the Old World would, perhaps, find a 
difficulty in saying anything upon some. of the topics thus 
brought forward. A steam-tug, for example, is neither a new, 
nor a beautiful, nor even an interesting object, and almost the 
only observation that occurs to one upon a steam-tug approach- 
ing the Great Eastern is that she must have looked very small. 
pada 2 this was all that occurred to the passengers who looked 
over her side, although, to the reporter of the Herald, it 
appeared that “no little sensation” was caused by the tug’s 
approach. ‘The tug, or at least its gifted passenger, could 
do no less than reciprocate the sensation; and thus half of 
one of the eighteen columns is at once supplied. It must be 
owned that a gentleman who can write about the “ beautiful 
tapering masts” of the Great Eastern esses an eye anda 
style which ought to be highly valued by his employers. But 
another of these active emissaries of the Herald. finds matte 
for observation even in a more surprising quarter. He wit- 
nessed the landing of the passengers. “The baggage presented 
a varied and strange appearance.” So, we suppose, does the 
baggage of fifty gentlemen on a railway platform—at least, if 
variety is to be taken as equivalent to strangeness. The reporter 
was apparently struck with the fact that the packages were not 
all alike. Some persons have, on similar occasions, been 
struck with the fact of an embarrassing resemblance between 
their own and. their neighbours’ carpet-bage. And besides, 
the packages were “piled up in confusion.” This, again, 
is a phenomenon sometimes witnessed in the Old World. 
Even when we read concerning a dinner which took place 
on board, that ‘choice wines accompanied the repast, 
which were partaken of with that moderation which always 
marks a party of gentlemen,” and presently, that “ at an oppor- 
tune moment the cloth was removed”—we feel that these 
are matters which, in a smaller ship, and on a less momentous 
occasion, would be called trivial. But it is a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the immense size of the Great Eastern, that in her 
saloon penny-a-lining becomes history, Mr. Moses H. Grinnell 
figures as a hero, and “the Press of New York” rises into the 
first of toasts. ‘ 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RAY SOCIETY. 


puss very few readers who are not professed followers 
of natural science have heard of the Ray Society, or seen the 
series of beautiful works that owe their existence to it. It was 
established’in 1844, for the sole purpose of publishing works on 
natural history too costly, or too little popular in character, to 
be within the means of their authors, or sufficiently tempting to 
The management of the’Society has 

in the hands of a Council comprising nearly all the leading 
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naturalists of this country, and the result has been that, during 
the last fifteen years, the members have received, in return for 
their annual subscription of one guinea, eighteen octavo volumes, 
and twelve in large quarto, most of them illustrated by coloured 
plates, excellent in style. and execution. A few of the works 
pappehed by the Society are translations from valuable memoirs 

y foreign naturalists, but the great majority are important new 
works by British men of science, very few of which would have 
seen the light but for the resources made available through the 
Ray Society. Partly, perhaps, through accident, and partly 
because they especially required further illustration, the largest 
share of patronage has been given to works illustrating the struc- 
ture of the lower tribes of aquatic animals. 


In these days of salt and fresh-water aquaria, when polypes 
and annelids and mollusks have been introduced into the haunts 
of polite society, it seems desirable to suggest to the fair pro- 
prietors that they may turn their live stock to better account 
than merely to make pets or toys of them. A knowledge of the 
structure of these curious creatures will add tenfold to the 
interest of preserving them, and give larger and truer views of 
the whole scheme of animated nature. It is true that the works 
published by the Ray Society are very far from giving a complete 
survey of the lower tribes of animals. Detailed descriptions and 
figures of those that inhabit the sea alone, on the plan of Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock’s beautiful Monograph of the British Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca, would give employment to an entire gene- 
ration of naturalists, and would attain to a degree of bulk and 
cost unsuitable for ordinary purchasers. The works already pub- 
lished illustrate very completely certain tribes previously little 
mentioned in English books of natural history, and afford a model 
to those who are zealous or ambitious enough to pursue further 
inquiry on their own account. 

The last published volume is a memoir by Professor Huxley, 
upon two tribes of Oceanic Hydrozoa—animals that rarely eome 
within the sphere of observation of amateur naturalists. On this 
account, although a work of great value and importance to the 
scientific zoologist, it is not likely to attract much general notice ; 
nor is it our intention to discuss the merits of a book that of itself 
will be certain to obtain full attention from men of science. We 
will merely remark that the learned author has omitted one 
branch of information which ia the present stage of our knowledge 
is of considerable importance—that which regards the geogra- 
phical distribution of the animals included in his memoir. — 

We have invited attention to Professor Huxley’s work chiefly 
for the sake of the preface, in which he recounts the history of the 
publication of his book, because it suggests reflections that are not 
without general interest. It does not require the aid of the writer's 
dry but good-humoured sarcasm to give to his tale a certain comic 
interest. It may be told in few words. Mr. Huxley, when a 
yqung medical officer of the navy, attracted the notice of Sir John 
Richardson by his ardour in the pursuitof natural science. Through 
that gentleman’s recommendation he was offered, and joyfully 
accepted, the post of assistunt-surgeon on board the Rattlesnake, 
when that ship was despatched, in 1846, on an expedition for sur- 
veying the eastern coast of Australia and the reefs extending to 
New Guinea and thesLouisiade Archipelago. During four years’ 
absence from England, Mr. Huxley laboured assiduously at the 
study of the marine animals that fell in his way, and sent 
home to England several papers, which obtained the notice 
and high approval of competent judges. In the same interval, 
some persons of influence hid succeeded in urging the Board 
of Admiralty to show a disposition to encourage scientilic pur- 
suits among the ollicers of the navy. The assistance of several 
men of eminence was obtained for the preparation of an excellent 
Manual of Scientific Inquiry, expressly designed for the naval 
service; and prefixed to the same volume was a memorandum 
declaring the desire of their Lordships to give ‘ new facilities 
and encouragement to the collection of information upon scientific 
subjects py the officers, and more particularly the medical 
officers, of her Majesty’s navy, when upon foreign service,” and 
promising pecuniary reward or promotion to those who should 
succeed in producing eminently useful results. Emboldened by 
this declaration and by the favourable opinion of the leading 
naturalists at home, Mr. Huxley, on his return to England, lost 
no time in applying for permission to publish the results of his 
labours—expecting, of course, that the whole or some part of the 
expense of publication would be defrayed by the authorities who 
had so lately proclaimed their munificent intentions in favour 
of science and its cultivators. The official reply is complete. 
“Their Lordships” give their full sanction to the publication— 
trust that “the writer will produce a work alike creditable to him- 
self, to his late captain, by whom he was selected for it, and to 
her Majesty's service”—but add that they ‘ will not allow any 
charge to be made upon the public towards the expense.” The 
experienced chief-clerk or assistant-secretary who composed this 
letter probably never knew, or quite forgot, that illustrated 
scientific works, when not of a purely oe character, cannot 
be published without incurring a heavy first cost, which 
is not often repaid by the subsequent sale of the book. 
This official suggestion to the young assistant-surgeon, that 
he was quite at liberty to expend several hundred pounds 
for the benefit of science, was not very likely to beag fruit. In 
vain did the Presidents of the Royal Society and the British 

ssociation, and other eminent men, urge upon the Government 
authorities that if it be worth while to send out scientific men on 


Government expeditions, it cannot be good policy to refuse them 
the means of giving to the public the results of their Jabours, 
The guardians of the public purse stood firm. Nothing would. 
induce them to grant the onal. which was sought for; but they 
made no objection ‘to give Mr. Huxley a nominal Sppcnteionty 
carrying with it pay and no duty, which was continued for three 
or four years during which he was urging his suit, until at last 
as he states, he received sol. more than the sum which, if 
Erapted at once, would have effected the object of his wishes. 

t is unnecessary to follow further the fortunes of Mr. Huxley's 
manuscript. His narrative is valuable, because it gives some 
insight into the way in which our administratiye departments 
habitually deal with business involving the interests of science, 
and induces us to consider whether any improvement in that 
respect is practicable. 

Most of our leading public men completed their education 
before physical science had obtained the important place in 
general estimation that it now holds. Many of them have so far 
advanced with the general movement of the age as, either fr. 
policy or inclination, to be well inclined to patronize science an 
scientific men, and very ready to speak of them on all public 
occasions with interest and respect. But, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, they are most imperfcctly acquainted even with the broad 
outlines and foundations of science, and utterly devoid of that 
insight into the mutual relations of its several departments which 
can be gained only by those who have passed beyond the outer 
court, and made themselves ph bog conversant with some 
portion, at least, of the edifice. The political chiefs of our public 
offices are usually better disposed towards science than the 
permanent officials; but it seldom happens that men of either the 
one or the other class feel themselves competent to form a judg- 
ment upon any point that involves an appreciation of the nature 
or bearing of any given scientific question. The consequence is 
that all such maiters are treated with an utter want of clear and 
consistent views. Large sums are sometimes expend for ver 
inadequate objects, and small ones refused where they woul 
secure results of real value and importance. Very commonly, 
indeed, as in the instance recorded a Mr. Huxley, profuseness 
and parsimony meet together, and share between them the 
management of the same transaction. Tens of thousands are 
laid out upon some distant expedition, and brave and able men 
expend their labour and their health in striving to add to the 
treasury of knowledge ; yet, not once, but over and over again 
it has happened that the same authority that sent them out and 
paid them has refused to provide the trifling sum requisite for 
making their results available to the world. 

The East India Com any—which, in this respect, was neither 
better nor worse than it Government departments in Dow ning- 
street and Whitehall—at various times laid out large sums in 
connexion with scientific objects. Enormous collections of 
dried plants, and other yaluable materials that must have cos¢ 
many thousands of pounds in the ‘procuring, were stored in 
Leadenhall-strect, but no means were taken to make the 
ayailable to science, or even to preserve them from decay aa 
destruction; and when, after many years, the Directors con- 
sented to transfer them to the National Museum at Kew, the 
were in such a condition that, as we have heard, fully one-half 
had been actually devoured by insects. Very large sums of 
public money were expended in connexion with the journeys of 
the Messrs. Schlagintweit; and, although the fruits are rether 
slow in making their appearance, we trust that they will fully 
reward the liberality of the Indian Government. In the mean- 
time, however, the same authority refused to incur an outlay, 
which would have been no more than asmall percentage upon 
the cost of those expeditions, to enable two eminent English 
naturalists, Dr. Joseph Hooker and Dr. Thomas Thompson, to 
continue the publication of a work which, for the first time, 
would make known to the world the vegetable riches of the 
British Empire in India. 

Tn this, as well as many other matters of administration, it ig 
far easier to point out the mischief than to find the remedy. 
its effect upon society and general opinion, we believe that 
Royal patronage of science during the present reign has been 
of real service; but if is quite clear that we must not look 
to the same quarter for any useful influence upon the publig 
administration. Jealousy of Court influence is deeply rooted j 
this country, and, though sometimes carried to excess, its effect is 
in the main salutary. Whatever advantage might be gained from 
a more uniform and intelligent direction being given to Goyern- 
ment patronage, it would be dearly purchased if our men of science 
were forced to look to the phd gt of Court favour as the 
source whence they should derive the means for prosecuting their 
intellectual pursuits. Princes, however well disposed, are singu- 
larly ill placed for dealing with men who commonly owe their posi- 
tion exclusively to their natural gifts. The finest natures usuall. 
shrink from intercourse in which the sensitive self-respect 
genius is exposed to continual alarm, even though it shoul 
escape unwounded. The men who best succeed in captivati 
courtly favour are those whg combine with intelligence and 
tact a pliant temper, and that®keen sense of self-interest which 
keeps all the cther faculties at the service of their owner, 
In many respects, a Minister in this country is more favourably 
placed than one who is surrounded by the barriers of Court 
etiquette. Public life gives, or should gives him .the knowledge 
of men; and the salutary change that been worked out in 


| 
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English society during the last thirty years has brought the 
aris of birth and wealth into far more frequent and 
genuine intercourse with the aris of intellect than was 
commonly practicable amongst the last generation. Since it has 
become the first token of good breeding to lay aside, on entering 
into society, every pretension that is inconsistent with the per- 
fect equality of all who meet in the same room, a modest savant 
has no cause to shrink from occasional entrance into general 
- London society. If they only had enough of knowledge to give 

them an interest in so doing, théce is nothing to prevent any of our 
leading statesmen from becoming personally as well acquainted 
with men of science as most of them are with the prominent 
literary men of the day. Literature, indeed, is wooed by poli- 
ticians not only for her intrinsic charms, but also for her dower. 
Their education and their pursuits usually give them a relish for 
the productions of the popular writer; but, more than that, they 
know that he has gifts at his disposal which they covet—present 
applause or future renown; and so changed is the world, that we 
no longer deplore the servility of authors towards men in power, 
but fear rather the servility of men in power towards authors. 
Science, however, presents no such adventitious attractions. 
Seldom is popularity to be gained by services done to her culti- 
vators; and thou she is every day adding to the material 
wealth and general welfare of mankind, her gifts come in directions 
so unexpected, that no one can even guess beforehand what may 
be the tangible results of any proposed line of scientific inquiry. 
If, then, we find a complete bette of system and consistency 
in the dealings of our Government departments towards science 
and scientific men, we may fairly set it down to the fact that 
those who administer them have little intrinsic interest in the 


questions that they have to decide, and feel no strong external 


motive to compel their attention to them. 

Some persons whose opinion is entitled to respect wish for the 
creation of a definitely-constituted body—an official Board or 
Council of Science—to whose decision scientific questions arisin 
in any branch of the public service should be referred. Suc 
a project is, however, open to grave objections. In the first 
place, the selection of a small number out of the entire body 
of our men of science to sit as arbiters over their fellow- 
labourers—and that selection made by so fallible an authority as 
the Minister of the day—would certainly arouse the susceptibility 
of the entire body; and what an ample crop of jealousies and 
disputes would grow up it is but too easy to foresee. The 
matters referred to ok a Council would commonly involve 
either the Selection of persons for particular duties or the outlay 
of public money. it is not too much to say that each case 
of either kind would become a bone of contention over which 
the tempers of even the meekest philosophers would be sorely 
ruffled. Again, the tendency of such a body would be to back-up 
every application for public money on behalf of science. They 
would differ very often as to the way in which it ought to be 
spent, or as to the hands in which it should be placed; but they 
would exercise a constant pressure against the door of the 
Treasury. How then should this be checked? Neither scientific 
men, nor any other men, however privileged, should be allowed 
to fix the limits of their own demands on the public purse. We 
should be forced to rely on the Minister to exercise the necessary 
control, and it would requisite that he should be competent 
to appreciate fairly the questions brought before him, and decide 
them, not as a scientific man, but as one able to measure the 
true value of the claims of science. 

One poaiet suggestion we have heard, which, though limited 
in its bearing, seems deserving of notice. There is a public 
department inet occasionally and incidentally, as the rest, 
but constantly, and as a branch of its ordinary business—is con- 
versant with the interests of science. The Department of Science 
and Art has grown up of late years, and after sundry vicissitudes 
has been placed in immediate connexion with the Minister who 
ought to be called the Minister for Education, but whom we 
refer te call President of the Council. Several purely scientific 
institutions—the School of Mines, with the admirable Museum 
in Jermyn-street, the Museum of Industry in Dublin, and the 
Geological Survey of the British Islands—are under the control of 
this department. It exercises an important influence over the 
progress of scientific education through the schools of art, and if it 
were (o show itself competent to deal satisfactorily with the various 
questions that arise in connexion with its immediate duties, it is 
likely that the other branches of the Executive Government 
would gradually learn to rely upon it for counsel and assistance 
in matters relating to science. In its relation to art, we believe 
that the working of the department is highly efficient ; but it is 
certainly not regarded with satisfaction by the general body of 
men of science, mainly because there is no one amongst the 
able men who direct its proceedings who is even moderately 
conversant with the present condition of physical science, or who 
is able to form an independent judgment as to its claims and 
requirements. It is not essential—perhaps it is not desirable— 
that the person engaged in administering such a department 
should be himself a Professor contending in the arena for the 
high prizes of scientific discoverys The important point is that 


he should be able to sympathize with the struggles of such men, : 


and to appreciate their achievements. It is useless to desire 
that political offices should be filled with any referenee to such 
ualifications. There are, indeed, several members of the Upper 
ouse—we are not sure whether there are any among the 


Commons—who own the conditions of fitness in this respect; 


but rarely, if ever, will these be united to the more pressing 
claims that mark the successful candidates for political office. 
If the permanent staff of the department were strengthened by 
the addition of some one who would command the confidence of 
scientific men, its efficiency would be largely increased, and some 
prospect be obtained of an improvement in the relations between 
Government and Science. 


THE BRITISH FERNS. 


HE old adage, ‘‘ What’s one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” holds true of animals as well as men, and of plants 
as wellas animals. The continued rain and damp atmosphere 


of the present season, while threatening serious damage to. 


the wheat crop and to many ornamental plants in our gardens, 
have been no less injurious to some of our native wild plants. Those 
annuals that require, in order to ripen their seeds, nearly as 
much heat and dryness as our climate commonly affords, will in 
many places fail to do so, and will probably«be less abundant 
than usual next year. A few successive seasons of the same 
character might even cause the disappearance of some of our 
indigenous cone. Whatever vacancies might be caused in this 
way would be very speedily filled up by plants more tolerant of 
moisture, which fa then find, throughout the midland and 
southern counties, the same conditions of climate that favour 
their growth in the districts that fully partake of the influence 
of the Atlantic. 

Nearly one-third of the indigenous plants of Great Britain are 
wanting in Ireland, while it 8 a few species that are not 
found at this side of the Irish Channel. To this rather remark- 
able result several causes have contributed. Of some species 
the seeds have perhaps never been conveyed across that sea, or 
not in sufficient quantity nor under the requisite conditions. 
The less varied geological structure of the sister island does not 
supply the exact combination of mechanical and chemical con- 
stituents in the soil that are required for the vigorous growth 
of certain species. The main reason, however, for the great 
difference between the two islands is to be found in that peculiar 
effect of a mild, damp, insular climate that has conferred its 
designation on the “ Emerald Isle.” Such a climate is so espe- 
cially favourable to one portion of the Flora, that this thrives at 
the expense of its neighbours, and fairly hustles them out. There 
is no reason to doubt that most, if not all, of our British legumi- 
nous plants and Campanu/as are quite able to thrive and to ripen 
their seeds in the climate of Ireland; but they cannot abide the 
rivalry of other tribes, such as the heaths, grasses, sedges, ferns, 
and mosses, whose growth is there far more luxuriant than in this 
country. Thus it is that more than half the British Leguminosae, 
and nearly all the Campanulace, are wanting in Ireland. 

If the present season is to serve asa precedent for futuge 
British summers, it is as well to consider what compensations 
Flora will offer after our climate has been thoroughly Hiber- 
nicized. We shall doubtless acquire three new heaths that are 
now confined to the west of Ireland and the neighbourhood of 
the Bay of Biscay; but our chief gain will be in the greater 
beautiful tribe erns. Not, that in 
this res reland possesses any advantage in point of variety 
—she of one not to be found on 
the Continent of Europe, but she wants six or seven undoubted 
natives of Great Britain. Nevertheless, every one who has 
wandered through the woods surrounding the Killarney Lakes, 
or followed to their sources the mountain streamlets of Cork, or 
Kerry, or Mayo, will pronounce that region to be par excellence 
the Land of Ferns. ost of the commoner kinds grow there 
with a vigour and profusion not seen elsewhere, and several that 
are here considered rarities are there equally abundant. The 
rocks and steep banks are carpeted with the delicate filmy ferns, 
the still streams and pools reflect the form of the stately 
Osmunda, and the crisp, pale green Lastrea Senisecit fringes 
every mountain rill, and even invades the roadside banks and 
hedgerows. 

It is one of those harmonies which Nature continually pre- 
sents to us, that distributes most liberally the highly-coloured 


flowers to regions bright with sunshine, while in lands that are _ 


constantly shaded by clouds, as in the recesses of woods and 
rocks, the poetry of colour gives place to the poetry of form. 
Symmetrical as crystals on either side of their axis, the variously 
cut and embroidered fern fronds seem to exhaust every imagin- 
able device in their ceaseless variety. It is not merely that 
separate plants belonging to the same species differ widely among 
themselves. In many ferns we find that the fronds springing from 
the same root, as the unroll themselves in successive seasons, 
show equally marked 

Amidst all their varieties of design, ferns are distinguished by 
a characteristic to which they owe a gracefulness of form that is 
peculiar to themselves. he leaves of all other plants are 
uniform throughout in texture and consistence. Each portion 
of the leaf is developed along with the rest, and the form which 


it assumes when growing depends mainly on the arrangement of . 


the ribs and veins that form its skeleton. But the ferns belong 
to the class of Acrogens, or plants that grow by addition to their 
points or eXtremities. It is not, perhaps, absolutely ‘true that 


no addition whatever is made otherwise ; but, eposking gpnereliy: 
mode in . 


and excepting only a very few of our native species, 
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which the frond is ete pa is of this kind. It first appears as 
a spiral coil closely rolled together. When it begins to expand, 
this assumes a crozierlike form; that gradually unrolls, showin 

little at first’ beside the midrib, that is often covered wit 

coloured scales. On either side of this midrib minor coils 
unfold themselves, that are to form the pinna, or lateral branches 
of the frond. Vegetation advances, and the leaf-life portions 
begin to show themselves, but at first only on the lower 
pinne and on the portions nearest to the midrib. These are 
soft and tender at first, but soon become more solid, and very com- 
monly acquire considerable stiffness and rigidity before the ends 
of the pinnae and the summit of the frond become fully developed. 
Any one who watches this process, which may be seen in’ great 
perfection in the beautiful tree-ferns that are growing so 
po sagen in the Crystal Palace, can easily understand the 
origin of that exquisite disposition of the fully grown frond 
which egharms the least observant eye. The central portions, 
though they sustain the weight of the rest, bend backwards with 
but a slight curve, that gradually increases towards the tips of 
} a separate divisions of the frond which droop gently towards 


It would be unprofitable to attempt to speak in detail of our 
native British ferns. They have been more fully illustrated 
than any other portion of our flora. Books of every size and 
price, from a shilling volume to the splendid folio of Nature- 
printed British Ferns, are at the service of enthusiastic culti- 
vators and collectors. Of the latter publication, an octavo edition 
has been lately produced, which, from the quantity of new matter it 
contains, may fairly be counted as the most complete work on 
the subject. There are no plants to which the new art of 
nature-printing has been applied with such success as to ferns, 

use none others are so little altered in the process. With 
other plants it becomes necessary to squeeze together portions 
that naturally grew separate ; but most ferns can without violence 
be laid out flat upon a sheet of paper, and the new process 
amounts to no more than the permanent transfer of the original 
plant to the paper. In one respect it does more than this, for it 
renders evident the arrangement of the veins—very important in 
the study of fern structure, but often hard to detect in thelive plant. 


Mr: Moore, well known by his previous labours in the same 
department, has brought together in the new edition a very 
complete body of information connected with his subject; and 
if it were allowable to do so, there is more reason to complain 
of redundancy than of omission. In a book that has a popular 
as well as a scientific aspect, it is not easy to decide which of 
the two best deserves the author's consideration. The ferns of our 
islands are not very numerous, and if attention were confined to 
those which constitute distinct species, collectors would soon 
find that their oceupation was gone. Happily, it is true that 
most ferns are extremely variable, and ful! advantage has been 
taken of this fact by those who collect and cultivate ferns and 
by the authors who write books for them. There can be no 
reason why cultivators should not distinguish as many shades of 
variation in the form of the fronds of ferns as of tint and shape 
in the petals of roses or pansies, or other ornamental plants; but 
it is merely to cumber our scientific books with a load of useless 


* rubbish, and to expend in vain much good (or bad) Latin and 


Greek, to set about describing as distinct varieties, and dubbing 
with an official title, every shade more or less of incision in the 
frond, or of sharpness or bluntness in its terminations. It is 
decidedly desirable to indicate the extreme limits of variation in 
these respects, and there may be some convenience in the use of 
a distinct name for such extreme forms. But it commonly happens 
that the chain of connecting forms is so complete that there is 
literally no limit to the number of gradations which may be 
pointed out, and accordingly there is no reason why the work of 
collecting new varieties and giving new names to them should 
ever come to an end. 

In this class of offenders against sound scientific peers 
and common sense Mr. Moore is conspicuous, but he stands 
almost alone in the commission of a still more serious breach of 
the admitted principles of botanical classification. Not content 
with crowding his books with the names of varieties which 

resent mere shades of departure from the typical and ordinary 
se of our, British ferns, he has laid hands upon specimens 
that are in reality no more than diseased individuals—usually 
termed monsters—and has added these to his long lists of 
varieties, consuming in the process a further portion of his store 
of Latin and Greek epithets. Symmetry is an especial charac- 
teristic of nearly all the genera or tribes of ferns included in our 
flora; but it sometimes happens, pefhaps from excess or defect 
of nourishment, or from other and unknown causes, that the ex- 
tremities subdivide in an irregular manner, or else that some por- 
tion is wanting to the regular development of the frond. The 
excuse made for treating these as distinct forms in classification is 
the fact that they are sometimes reproduced from their spores, or 
so-called seeds. Supposing this had been proved in regard to all 
Mr. Moore’s varieties, which is far from being the case, it affords no 
more scientific ground for including them in a systematic arrange- 
ment, than there would be for treating people afflicted with ow 
or other hereditary diseases as so many distinct varieties of the 

uman race. On this point Mr. Moore has made a suggestion 
which involves a scientific error. ‘To account for the reproduc- 
tion of these monstrous forms, he says, and truly, that the spores 


partake rather of the nature of buds than of that of seeds. But . 


he seems to forget that these germs do not directly give birth to 
the new monstrous offspring of the diseased parent. t 
discoveries have shown that the new organisms developed from 
the spores produce germs which are truly analogous to the seeds 
of flowering plants, and that these in their turn are developed 
into the new plant. 

If those who study this fascinating tribe of the vegetable 
kingdom really desire to enlarge the boundaries of science, and 
to earn merited distinction for themselves, let them lay aside the 
childish vanity of searching for slight modifications in the patterns 
of leaves, and coining new names for them, and betake them- 
selves to the far more interesting inquiries that still remain 
unanswered, as to the mysterious processes which finally issue 
in the reproduction of flowerless plants. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS.* 


NE of the most remarkable, as it is one of the most whole- 

some, peculiarities of our time is the constantly increasing 
recognition of the value and dignity of that body which our 
forefathers regarded as little better than a corrupt and humi- 
liating drag upon the soul. Partly from the severity of the 
struggle for existence in which aspirants to distinction in every 
calling are engaged, and the consequent necessity for a close 
analysis of the elements of success, and partly from increased 
attention to the truths of physical science, the corpus sanum is 
rapidly vindicating its claim to be considered of at least equal 
importance with the mens sana. A popular and influential 
school of modern theologians uires muscularity as well as 
meekness in candidates for the Kingdom of Heaven; and in 
science the same manly and vigorous spirit has evoked that sect 
of muscular philosophers whose best-known church is the Alpine 
Club, and whose mightiest evangel up to the present time is 
assuredly the work before us. 

An ingenious speculator, indeed, might develope the parallel 
between the ecclesiastical and the scientific sects to a great 
length. The difficulties and obstacles which the Alps present to 
a scientific explorer are of a very similar order to those which a 

ching village on the borders of the New Forest, or a parish 
in the Potteries, offer to a reforming rector. To reclaim the_ 
brutalized flock, to develope the germs of moral beauty and order 
which lie within their rugged souls, infinite Greek, the deepest 
acquaintance with theology, and even the milder Christian 
graces are of little worth, if unaccompanied by that endurin 
energy and iron will whose existence is incompatible with seal 
physical weakness and insignificance. In like manner, the 
absent, meditative, sage type of philosopher would fare but 
ill among the mountains. Even if a crevasse did not swallow 
him at an early stage of his studies, the first few hours spent 
among the “ ponts,” or amidst the promiscuous solid angles of a 
moraine, would strand him, hopelessly winded, dizzy, and foot- 
sore, long before his intellect had come within reach of the facts 
whose significance it would fain master. 

So far as we can gather from much reading and a little 
personal experience, an Alpine explorer should combine as 
nearly as ~— the distinctive peculiarities of Mr. Faraday 
and Mr. Thomas Sayers. Quick of eye and steady of limb, 
his body should be composed of muscular fibres (and not too 
many of them), with just enough bone for levers, and just 
enough skin to cover the bones. He should be provided with 
digestive organs competent to extract “the immense amount 
of physical force expressed by four ounces of bread and ham” 
80 os gree to carry him all day and anywhere ; he should 
be able to find sitting on a knife of rock, with a few 
thousand feet of precipice on either hand, rather tonic and 
invigorating than otherwise; and yet his mind should be 
stored with the latest results of physical science, of vigorous 
logic, fertile in the imagination of theoretical conceptions, and 
subtle in devising experimental tests of their validity. To say 
that such a phoenix as this ever existed might be too much; 
but De Saussure, had he been a little more of an athlete, would 
have nearly realized our ideal, and among living men, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, so far as our knowledge goes, approximates 
most nearly to it. Holding a place in the front rank of men of 
science, we imagine that among Alpine explorers he has a right 
to the belt (if there be one), no one but himself having threaded 
the seracs of the Glacier du Géant without a guide, or stood 
alone upon the summit of Monte Rosa. Much was to be expected 
from the work of one so qualified to speak of the glaciers of the 
Alps, and muck will be found in it. 

Professor Tyndall intimates that he at first intended to address 
himself to youthful readers ; and, though his book is now laden 
with grave and weighty scientific discussions, a certain vigorous 
simplicity of style lightens its , and its boyish, sometimes 
(if we may be pardoned for saying so) almost heedless, love of 
adventure—its genuine warmth of appreciation for all forms of 
natural beauty, from the “awful rose of dawn” to the rosy 


* The Glaciers of the Alps. Bingo Wate of Excursions and 
Ascents ; an Account of the Origin and of Glaciers; and an Ex- 

Myndall, London: Murray. 1 
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cream-and-strawberry maiden of La Cascade—appeals forcibly to 
all the youth that is left under the crust of one’s manhood. 
Indeed, the first part of the work, which mainly consists of a 
personal narrative of the events of the various excursigns in 
which were collected the materials for the successive memoirs 
wherein the author has embodied his views, is full of pleasant and 
stirring episodes. On moral grounds, we object to the eviscera- 
tion of a good book, and therefore we refer those who enjoy such 
reading to the book itself; but there is one story we must quote 
for the advantage of our numerous political readers. Professor 
Tyndall is trying to go to sleep :— 

Sometimes I dozed; but always as this was about to deepen into positive 
sleep, it was rudely awakened by the clamour of a group of pigs which 
oveupied the ground-floor of our dwelling. The object of each individual was 
to secure for himself the maximum amount of heat, and hence the outside 
members were incessantly trying to become inside ones. It was the struggle 
of Radical and Conservative among the pachyderms, the politics being deter- 
mined by the accident of position. 

We trust that Dr. Tyndall is incapable of slily introducing a 
sarcastic allegory into a scientific work, but really the scene 
might as well be laid at Westminster as on the Gebatsch Alp. 

The second part of the Glaciers of the Alps, however, is that 
which will attract the most attention from that considerable and 
increasing class of readers who take a scientific interest in Alpine 
phenomena, and more particularly in the great problems con- 
nected with the structure and mode of motion of glaciers. In 
order to understand Professor Tyndall’s relation to these much 
discussed questions, we must bring before our minds what 
was the state of knowledge and of opinion on glacier matters in 
the year 1856, when a chance suggestion led him to devote him- 
self to these investigations. It had been positively ascertained 
that a glacier moves; that its centre moves faster than its sides ; 
and that in many other respects the behaviour of a glacier is 
curiously analogous to that of a fluid in motion. It was known 
that the ice of the middle and lower part of a glacier presents a 
peculiar “veined” or “ ribboned” structure, and it was certain 
that this “ blue veined” ice was in someway produced by the 
modification of the white vesicular ice of the upper regions, which 
again proceeded from the névé, the result of the successive snow- 
falls in the highest parts of the mountains. Finally, what may be 
termed the accidents of a glacier, such as the stone tables and the 
“moulins,” had been more or less clearly accounted for, and the so- 
called “dirt bands” had heen to a great extent accurately described. 
Each of the eminent observers—De Saussure, Rendu, Agassiz, 
and Forbes—by whose labours these facts had been established, 
had promulgated his own theoretical views as to their signifi- 
cance; but no candid and competent person will say that in the 
year 1856 either the mode of motion or the structure of glaciers 
had been explained, if to the word explanation we attach its 
only legitimate meaning—the deduction of the phenomena exhi- 
bited by a body from its ascertained physical properties and the 
known laws of operation of the forces which act upon it. 

As Professor Tyndall clearly proves, the late Bishop of 
Annecy was the first to point out the wonderful similarity which 
obtains between the mode of motion of a glacier and that of a 
fluid. But Monseigneur Readu—while stating the fact in lan- 
guage which for thoroughly scientific clearness and definition 
has not been surpassed by any subsequent writer—fully perceived 
and admitted the difficulty of reconciling the riveriike move- 
ment of a glacier with the known physical properties of ice. 
Subsequent observers, such as Agassiz and Forbes, gave a more 
definite numerical expression of the law of motion enunciated 
by Rendu, but it cannot be said that they offered any explana- 
tion of it. Take, for instance, the well-known “ viscous theory.” 
If ice could have been shown to possess those properties which 
distinguish a viscous body from an ordinary fluid, such vis- 
cosity of its component substance might have been adduced 
with justice as the property upon which the peculiar mode of 
motion of a glacier depended. The viscosity, in short, would have 
‘*explained” the phenomena of glacier-motion. But since 
ice, however examined, obstinately refused to exhibit a single 
trace of those properties which distinguish a viscous body 
from a brittle solid, on the one hand, and a fluid on the 
other, the assertion that the mode of motion of a glacier 
depends upon its viscosity involved a purely gratuitous hypo- 
thesis. In other words, the motion of the glacier was explained 
by assuming ice to possess a property not a trace of whose 
existence could be demonstrated. The viscous theory was helped 
out of these difficulties by various suppositions. At one time, 
it was suggested that a glacier is fall. of capillary cracks filled 
with water, and that the main agent in propelling it is hydro- 
static pressure—at another, that its parts slide past one another, 
and are re-united by the conjoined effects of “ time and cohesion.” 
But the capillary fissures do not exist, and it has yet to be shown 
that time and cohesion are as potent in giving firmness to a 

lacier as they undoubtedly are in consolidating a theory. In 

Fike manner the veined structure had been accounted for as a 
result of the original stratification of the névé. It had been 
ascribed to the filling of glacier fissures with water, and the 
subsequent freezing of that water; and finally, to the re-union, 
by “tame and cohesion,” of the opposed faces of incipient fissures, 
resulting from the differential motion of parts of the glacier 
upon one another. But the observations or experiments neces- 
sary to prove the competency of any one of these supposed causes 
to produce the effect assigned to it were, and are, tally wanting. 
Again, the “dirt bands,” so well 


to 
and described by 


Forbes, had been supposed to arise from the retention of dirt 

throughout certain transverse zones of the glacier, in which the 

superficial ice presented an especially pags structure ; but not 

a single observation existed to prove the existence of the assumed 

pre jar porosity, nor have subsequent observers been enabled to 
it 


it. 

In the year 1856, therefore, ample scope existed for any one 
who was disposed to devote himself to the experimental investiga- 
tion of the three great problems involved in the glacier question. 
Those problems were—1. In virtue of what experimentally demon- 
strable physical property is that eminently brittle body, ice, 
capable of moying like a semifluid mass when subjected to a 
great vis & tergo? 2. By what experimentally demonstrable 
physical naeperies of ice can the veined structure be accounted 
for? 3. What are the conditions on which the development 
of dirt bands in a glacier depends? To all these questions 
Professor Tyndall offers answers which, at any rate, possess 
the merit of definiteness and of being open to the test of di- 
rect experiment and observation. A glacier, he tells us, 
behaves, so far as its motion is concerned, as a seat tert 
beeause of that wonderful power of regelation, originally 
discovered by Mr. Faraday, which all ice possesses, and in 
virtue of which, whenever two pieces of ice at a temperature 
near the freezing point are brought into contact, they imme- 
diately freeze together. Hence, under these conditions, a m 
of ice mends as fast as it is broken; and, however crushed an 
distorted, regains its solidity, so that it may be moulded under a 
Bramah’s press into all sorts of shapes. But a glacier valley is a 
gigantie mould, and its icy contents, impelled by the stupendous 
weight of the névé and ice of the higher regions, aré slow t 


pushed down its gorge. The lateral and the inferior parts o 
the ice are held back by the friction of the rocky boundaries of 
the valley, while the central and superior parts are comparatively 
free to move; and, when the strain at any point is greater than 
the cohesion of the brittle mass, it breaks, the parts take py 
positions, the more central and superficial portionshaving advance 
relatively to the others, and then regelate together into a mass a 
compact as before. By the incessant repetition of the process a 
all points of the glacier the appearance of semi-fluidity is pro- 
duced. But it is a gross breaking and mending again, not a mole- 
cular sliding, as in the case of fluid or viscous motion. Here, then, is 
a deduction of the mode of motion of a glacier from the properties 
of ordinary ice—a perfect reconcilement of apparently incon- 
sistent facts—and, unless it can be shown that the physical pro- 
perties of glacier ice are different from those of ordinary ice, or 
that some of the conditions of the experiment are wanting in 
nature, a conceive that the explanation thus offered must be 
accepted. 

ith respect to the veined structure, again, Professor Tyndall hag 
observed (as Agassiz appears also to have done) clear instances 
of that structure disposed in planes intersecting those of the 
primitive stratification of the névé at a high angle; so that the 
stratification theory is at once put out of court. He also proves 
that the veined structure is not best developed in those parts 0 
the glacier in which the differential motion is greatest, and that 
it is best developed where the pressure to which the ice is sub- 


jected is greatest, and, as Professor Forbes originally noticed, in: . 


a direction perpendicular to that pressure. Now, what is the 
veined structure? It is, in reality, an elimination of the air 
bubbles, to which the ice produced by the consolidation of the 
névé owes its whiteness, from e2rtain regions of its substance, 
whereby these arew appear blue; and hence the question of the 
origin of the blue veins resolves itself into an inquiry into the 
cause or causes of this local expulsion of air bubbles. Professor 
Tyndall points out two causes competent to produce this effect 
which must come into play in the glaciers, and which therefore 
certainly may, and probably do, give rise to it. The one of these 
causes is pressure, whose tendency to produce that re-arrange- 
ment in the particles of all bodies which is called cleavage has 
been so largely demonstrated by himself. If a glacier were 
formed of wax full of air bubbles, that wax would assuredly 
develope a cleavage in the same planes as those in which the 
veined structure occurs, and the air bubbles would tend to be 
forced out at all the weak points of the mass, so that these weak 
points would be free of air sooner than the intervening area. 
But besides this tendency to assume a cleavage ia planes per- 
pendicular to the lines of pressure, which ice shares with all 
other solids, ice has, as such, a property which is peculiar to 
itself and one or two other bodies, such as bismuth. Pressure, 
as Mr. James Thomson discovered, lowers its melting point, and 
hence if an absolutely homogeneous mass of ice, at precisely 32°, 
could be subjected to an Absolutely equable pressure, it woul 
immediately begin to melt throughout. But no ice is homo- 
geneous, and hence Professor Tyndall has been enabled to show 
experimentally, that when a prism of ice at 32° is subjected to pres- 
sure, its weak points give way first, discs of water, whose planes 
are perpendicular to the pressure, being formed at those parts of 
the prism. On the removal of the pressure, the discs immediate] 
freeze again and become solid ice. The application of this singul 
fact to the explanation of the veined structure is obvious. The 
white vesicular ice of the zévé, when it suffers the eto pres= 
sure to which it is subjected in the glacier, must behave in t! 
same way. Watery lamelle will be formed in it, destroying th 
individuality and facilitating the escape of the air bubbles, and 
the of blue ise within the area they 
occupi 
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~ of the ice at intervals along a g 


Finally, with regard to the ‘dirt bands,” Professor Tyndall | 


endeavours to show that they depend, not on any peculiar porosity 
ier, but, to use his own words, 
upon— 

The transverse breaking of the glacier on the cascade, and the gradual accu- 
mulation of the dirt in the hollows between the ridges, the subsequent toning 
down of the ridges to gentle protuberances which sweep across the glacier, 
and the collection of dirt upon the slopes and at the bases of these protu- 


To borrow an illustration from another branch of science, in fact, 
the existence of the dirt bands depends, not on the histological, 
but on the anatomical, peculiarities of the glacier on which they 
are found. 

We have thought it better, in the course of this brief notice, 
to direct the attention of our readers mainly to the bearing of 
Professor Tyndall's labours upon the theory of Glaciers, because if 
the progress of science confirms his results, they have inaugurated 
a new epoch in our knowledge of a very difficult subject. Of the 
beautiful researches on the absorption of heat by gases, and on 
the decrystallization of ice by the solar rays—both of which have 
a most important though less direct tendency to throw light upon 
the same question—we must abstain from speaking ; but it would 
be unjust to refrain from noting the eminent fairness and candour 
with which Professor Tyndall treats his predecessors and his 
contemporaries. The coolness of the subject-matter has not 
always extended itself to. those who have discussed glacier facts 
and glacier theories, and the taking observations in a “ couloir” 
has occasionally been a less unpleasant process than the occupa- 
tion of the moral “ couloir” brought about by the publication of 
the results of those observations. Professor Tyndall has had his 
share of this part of glacier life also; but we rejoice to find that 
here, as Sewhice, he comes out a true representative of muscular 
science—manifesting his strength in mildness and courtesy of 
phraseology and in an obvious desire to do justice, and sometimes 
more than justice, to both friend and foe. To him who can wield 
a pen with effect, the pleasantest of all sins is the merciless 
showing-up of an adversary; and in proportion to the pleasure 
should be the meed of praise assigned to the man who bravely 
abstains from it. 


<i CIVILIZATION IN HUNGARY.* 


pais is a reply by a German Hungarian to the letters which 
M. de Szemere lately addressed to Mr. Cobden. The 
object of this new writer is to show that there is no principle of 
life or cohesion in the old constitution and oeiucal” system of 
the Mugyars, and that it is only through Austria, and through 
Germany represented by Austria, that Hungary can wake into 
life, independence, and prosperity. We cannot say very much 
for the performance in a literary point of view, as the style is 
turgid, and many of the subordinate arguments nifinifestly weak, 
cad the whole work is tainted with the spirit of provincial 
jealousy. The German runs down and misjudges the Magyar 
as much as the Magyar detests and calumniates the German. 
But, in its main drift, the view taken of Hungary by this author 
is, we feel sure, the true one, so far as foreigners can venture to 
rohounce an opinion. Austria is necessary to Hungary, and 
ungary, by using Austria, will make Austria better. These are the 
two main positions to which all the friends of Austria and Hungary 
cling. ‘The field of politics to which this book refers is remote 
and obscure, but at the present moment if is full of real in- 
terest. Before the eyes of Europe there is now being 
angled one of those vague brilliant generalities which it is 
the business of France to invent. The distressed nationalities 
are supposed to be calling on the most generous and cosmo- 
politan of nations for aid. ye know that there are nationalities, 
we know that some of them are distressed. When the 
phrase is suddenly brought before us in the inaccurate mag- 
niloquence of modern French, we are apt to be caught by the 
sound, and to suppose that these distressed nationalities are all 
ering under the same burdens and are all open to the same 
remedies. No supposition could be further from the truth. 
Some of these nationalities are like the Irish, and have nothing 
to complain of. Some are like the Italians, and, being quite as 
good as their masters, gain nothing from their involuntary con- 
nexion with foreigners whom they unceasingly detest. Others, 
like the Hungarians, have much that needs alteration, but can 
only hope for a profitable change by belonging to a great empire. 
Each case must be examined by itself, and until the investiga- 
tion has been made, we do not know that the nationality is dis- 
tressed, and still less that its distress could be removed by a 
separation from the nation that is supposed to bear heavily on it. 
A Hungarian like the present writer, who merely wishes to im- 
ve what exists, hus a great advantage over an advocate, like 

. de Szemere, of an entirely new system under foreign patron- 
age. The aim of the former is definite—the aim of the latter is 
e. M. de Szemere.is obliged to dream of an armed inter- 
vention of Louis Napoleon, which is to end in the establishment 
of a durable copy of the English Coustitution. The pleasures 
of hope can scarcely go further than this. The Hungarian 
who writes this criticism on M. de Szemére, has, therefore, an 
easy task when he undertakes to show that to retain and improve 


the Austrian Government would be better than to frame idle }« 


dreams of an impossible fature. 
By an Hungarian, London; Triibner. 
1 


A large portion of the yolume is devoted to exposing the his- 
torical errors into which M. de Szemere is represented to hay 
fallen. That writer had stated that the old Constitution 0: 
Hungary gave liberty to every one, and that the Hungarian 
Government was singularly tolerant of religious differences. 
His critic shows that the old Constitution excluded the great 
mass of the inhabitants of the country from all political privi- 
leges whatever, and that the benevolent attempts of the Austrian 
Government to introduce religious toleration were frustrated time 
after time by the fierce bigotry of the Hungarian nobles. He 
also shows that the Hungarian nobility, during their long tenure 
of power, did nothing for the physical improvement of the country 
or the intellectual advancement of the people, Their pursui 
were only the pursuits of idleness, and they were absorbed in all 
the pleasures of an indolent aristocracy. There may be mistakes 
and misstatements in what this Hungarian says, for, where we 
meet him on ground more familiar than the old history of Hun- 
gary, we find that his prejudices hurry him into the wildes 
assertions. He tells us, for instance, that. it is pas 
to think that the protective duty on iron is retained in 
France to favour the ironmasters, and that the real reason 
is that the Government wishes to have French machinery bad in 
order to keep the people stupid. The statements of a writer who 
could assert this must be ra: dn with a large pinch of salt. But 
still we cannot doubt that, substantially, his view of Hungarian 
history is correct, and that the old Government of the country 
failed through its own inherent defects, and stood at last most 
grievously in the way of all improvements. It is as undesirable as 
it is impossible that Hungary should go back to the position it 
occupied before the Austrian Empire put an end to the turbulent 
discord which Hungarian writers dignify with the name of inde- 
pendence. Through its connexion with Apstrip, and through the 
spread of liberal ideas in Europe, Hungary has been brought 
within the circle of new principles of government, to which the 
old Constitution is in direct opposition. The question for Hun- 
gary is not whether the old order of things shall be restored—for 
even the Magyars confess this to be impracticable— but whether 
the inevitable change shall be undergone beneath the shelter of 
Austria or under the patronage of France and Russia. 


But while we think that the oye opinions of this Hungarian 
are correct, and that his book is well worth buying by all in 
whose ears the cuckoo-cry of distressed nationalities is ringing, 
there are parts of his volume to which we strongly object. There 
is a pedantic assumption of superiority about him on the 
ground of his being a German, which, if it finds any reflection in 
the actual manners of Germans in Hungary, must be highly 
annoying. He is constantly reminding his readers that intellect 
is, according to Mr. Buckle, the governing principle of the world, 
and that the Germans are the leaders of Europe in all that ig 
intellectual. The Hungarians may therefore be very glad to be 
governed by men to whom, intellectually speaking, they are but 
dead dogs. It can be no hardship on people whose national 
poet has such an absurd name as Kazinczy to be obliged to 
learn the language of Goethe and Schiller. Even if some hard- 
ships are imposed on a tributary race during the process by 
which it becomes Germanized, this is no more than the subjects 
of Charlemagne and Akbar Khan had to go through. We 
confess that we can sympathize with the feelings of a 
Hungarian nobleman who shonld get a German that talked 
in this way into a quiet corner and give him a good 
kicking. It must be irritating in the extreme to have one 
German drive away a herd of cattle for arrears of taxes, while 
another explains that this is done in the name of Goethe and on 
the lestlas of Charlemagne. The curse of shallow philosophy 
is, that it teaches men to express the results of an investigation 
of facts in the form of a general truth, and then impels them to 
obtrude this truth so as to disturb the very state of things from 
which the general position is deduced. It is true that the Germans 
as a nation, are far more advanced in intellect, and have produce 
much greater writers and thinkers, than the Hungarians. It ig 
also true that the German element in the Austrian Empire jg 
greatly indebted for its supremacy to the intellectual eminence 
and reputation of the great minds of Germany. But when 
articular German brings this fact to the notice of pertouls 
Werte. and tells them to bear their lot with a smile because 
he is so perfectly satisfied with it on philosophical principles, 
spirit of resistance must be raised which will wholly counte 
the ordinary influence of the more over the less cultivated nation. 
The example of Russia must also present itself to the recollectio 
of the Hungarian, and the retort is easy, that the intellectual 
ermans were, until very lately, in a ition of degrading 
dependence on a country the literature of which is as poor, ag 
simple, and as unknown to Europe as the literature of Hungary, 
There is also much unfairness in the way in which the Hun- 
arian represents the recent relations of Hungary and Austria. 
Hie says, and says vous rely. that the Austrian Government has 
introduced many useful Bongo in Hungary since 1848, and 
especially has established the legal equality of all classes. It is 
also quite true that since the spring of the current year the 
Government has shown a disposition to enter on a new 
much more liberal policy, and to make great concessions. 
‘Austria, says this German Hungarian, is now as wise, as liberal, 


and enerous a8 could be Hungari 
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Austria came to confer benefits on Hungary after 1848, and to 
inaugurate a new system in the present year. She has been 
driven into doing good. It is the stern pressure of inevitable 
necessity that has coerced her into doing justice to her subjects. 
The ag ovige feel this deeply. They know that it is by com- 
pulsion that their Sovereign is now attending to their wants, 
and that the best security for their future welfare is their 
retaining the means of frightening the Government. ‘The 
ood resolutions of Austria are a very recent affair, and the 
mperor had to undergo defeat in two great pitched battles, 
and the shock of finding his officials combine to cheat him, 
before he thought of making things pleasant in Hungary. The 
atest allowance ought to be made for the Hungarians if 
they sometimes show themselves wayward and capricious while 
the new system of  Aacrpeaaene is being worked out. It is a most 
difficult position to have to use and improve a government which 
has been forced to do justice to those benefited by it. The 
writer of this book talks occasionally as if the Austrian 
Empire were a splendid success, adorned by its unfailing 
homage to German intellect. It has, on the contrary, just 
exhibited itself to the world as a failure, as being on the 
brink of ruin, and it has pa done all in its power to fetter 
intellect and repress thought. hile therefore in England this 
book will be useful, and will contribute to the formation of 
correct opinions on Hungary, we should be very sorry to think 
that a work written in so prejudiced and narrow a spirit was at 
all a fair indication of the feelings entertained by the more 
liberal Germans in Hungary towards their fellow-countrymen. 


THE LIFE OF SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE.* 


fig subject of this biography was born in Dublin, in 
December, 1769, and died at Brighton in 1850. He was an 
honourable, virtuous, and very accomplished man, and raised 
himself by his own unaided exertions from a ee low] 
beginning to the most eminent position in the profession to whic 
he devoted his life. The memoir of such a man well deserved 
to be written. We wish we could add that his son had had any 
other qualifications than filial love and respect for the task of 
compiling it. 

Reserving, however, for a while, our criticisms on the style of 
the book, we will first give our readers a sketch of Sir Martin 
Shee’s uneventful, but not wholly unimportant, life. Of course, 
his lineage is traced from the princely or royal house of the 
O'Shees. The painter himself never forgot this distinguished 
ancestry, and his biographer is Be sore y | intruding references 
to the “ dynastic pretensions” and general grandeur of the O’Shee 
family. Sir Martin’s father, who was a Dublin tradesman—a 
fact which the author seems to try to disguise in the volumes 
before us under a hundred euphemistic periphrases—instilled 
into his son, along with many admirable principles, “a belief in 
the moral superiority inseparable from ancient lineage ;” and the 
painter was wont, to the last, to speak contemptuously of “ the 

ellow clay” of which any one was made who offended against 
Lis canons of refined taste and gentlemanly conduct. This belief 
in the dignity of the ancient O’Shees seems to have been shared 
by the Duke de Feltre, M. Clarke, Napoleon’s War Minister, 
who, by his mother’s side, claimed descent from that family. 
For the Duchess d’Abrantes, in her Memoirs, ridicules De Feltre 
as one who constantly assumed an air of aristocratic superiorit 
on the strength of his alleged descent from “je ne sais quels 
roitelets d’Irlande.” The present author quotes the anecdote 
without perceiving, as it seems, the pungency of the satire. 

Sir Martin was wont to attribute the first bent of his mind 
towards art to his childish admiration, when only about six years 
old, of some Dutch tiles in a neighbour's fire-place. At any rate, 
it is certain that he showed a very early fondness for drawing; 
and after an irregular education, caused by his father’s blindness 
and consequent narrowness of means, he was sent to a school of 
design, conducted by Mr. Robert West, under the control of 
the Royal Dublin Society. Here he made rapid progress, and, 
by the advice of his master, the profession of a painter was 
formally adopted as his destiny. Left an orphan when he had 
just sommoted his fourteenth year, he was ‘most kindly taken 
ea and supported for a year by a maternal aunt. But over- 
hearing one night, as he Jay in bed, a dispute between her and 
her husband as to her alleged excessive partiality for himself, he 
resolved to quit her house, and work for his own living with honest 
independence. Accordingly, he rose before daylight, and after 
preety | about the streets of Dublin penniless for some hours, 
obtained his first commission by engaging to repaint a clock-face 
for half-a-guinea. No inducement could prevail upon him to 
alter his resolution, and his friends therefore took the wise 
course of providing for him a suitable studio, and starting him 
in life as an artist in Dublin. Such was his success, that before 
he was seventeen he was fully employed, and enjoyed no small 
reputation as a fashionable portrait-painter, not only in crayons, 
but in oils. In 1788, being still under twenty, he removed to 
London with fair prospects and fair introductions. The former, 
however, were not immediately realized, and the latter, from 
various causes, were of little service to him. His early London 


* The Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, 
F.R.S., D.C.L. By his Son, Martin Archer Shee, of the M Temple, 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1860. 


experiences, as narrated in his letters to his brother, form the 
most interesting portion of the volumes before us. 

He thus described his first impression of Barry, whom he 
found in a filthy room in Sherrard-street, among casts, and can- 
vases, and frames, and every possible litter of artistic lumber. 
“Conceive a little ordinary man, not in the most graceful 
dishabille—a dirty shirt, without any cravat, his neck open, and 
a tolerable length of beard, his stockings, not of the purest 
white in the world, hanging about his heels—sitting at a small 
table in the midst of this chaos of artificial confusion, anes 
plate from one of his own designs.” B never rose from his 
seat, nor welcomed his visitor, nor asked him to call agai 
though he offered to introduce him as a student to the Academ 
schools. Sir Joshua Reynolds received the young artist wi 
his usual courtesy, and nothing more. Nothing shows more 
clearly the candour and generosity of Shee’s disposition than his 
uniform esteem for Sir Thomas Lawrence, who, being of about the 
same age, was his own more immediate rival, and whom his 
Irish friends, with a not unnatural jealousy, laboriously endea- 
voured to disparage. ‘I cannot conceive,” he writes to his 
brother, in 1790, “ who could have so misinformed you about 
Lawrence. He is the very reverse of what he has been repre- 
sented, bears an excellent character, and is the entire support of 
his father and family. He is modest, genteel, and unaffected, 
by no means inclined to dissipation, and one of the most labo- 
rious, industrious men in his profession that ever practised it. 
When you add to this that he has the first abilities in his line, 
and is perhaps one of the handsomest young men you have ever 
seen, you will probably conclude his situation to be rather 
enviable. I should be sorry to think, however, that envy in 
this case had any influence with me.” 

The following description of the celebrated John Opie is not 
without interest :—‘“ I have been introduced,” he writes, in 1789, 
“to Mr. Opie, who is in manners and appearance as great a 
clown and as stupid a locking fellow as ever I set my eyes on. 
Nothing but incontrovertible proof of the fact could force me to 
think him capable of anything above the sphere of a journeyman 
carpenter—so little in this instance has nature proportioned 
exterior grace to interior worth.” 

A cousin, Sir George Shee, returning from India with a 
fortune, settled in London about this time, and materially 
advanced his kinsman’s interests. For instance, the ‘ Nabob,” 
as he was called, took him in person to Edmund Burke, who bad 
been not at home when the young painter, shortly after his first 
arrival in London, had called at his door with an Irish letter of 
introduction. Sir Martin used thus to describe the interview :— 
“ Never shall I forget the flood of eloquence which poured from 
his lips, as, while holding my hand, and pressing it with affec- 
tionate cordiality, he expatiated in glowing terms on the claims 
and glories of the art. to which I was about to devote myself, 
and sought to" kindle my ardour by the prospects of fame 
and distinction that might be the reward of my exertions 
in the honourable career which lay before me.” Not content 
with fine words, Burke took the young man to Sir Joshua, 
who, it seems, had quite forgotten his former call a year 
before. The President received him with more than usual 
urbanity, and asked him to, breakfast, begging him to bring a 
specimen of his art. The work met with measured but favour- 
able criticism, and Shee was advised to become a probationer for 
admission into the Academy schools. This judicious counsel, 
though rather mortifying to his pride, he had the good sense to 
follow; and from this time his final success was assured, though 
he had still many difficulties to surmount. We have here an 
anecdote about Sir Joshua which is worth quoting :— 


Sir Martin used to relate, what struck him as a singular fact in reference . 


to the President’s deafne-s—an infirmity which,as is well known, compelled, 
or suggested, in his case, the constant use of an ear-trumpet. While ome, 
fast, and during the long protracted interview which accompanied and fo! 
that meal, the conversation with his visitor was carried on in the ordinary 
ect hearing on the of Sir Joshua. morning, however, 
ie were not unfrequently interrupted by the porn then of a servant, with a 
message or some communication that required his master’s attention and 
oral reply; and on each of such occasions the appearance of a third person was 
the signal for the President to snatch up his trumpet and resume a look of 
anxious inquiry and uncertain com ion befitting the real or supposed 
defect of his auricular powers. 

Two ag after this, in 1792, Sir Joshua died, and was suc- 
ceeded by West in the Presidency of the Academy. Reduced 
again to the status popillarts, young Shee had to face, it seems, 
many privations. Honourably unwilling to be a burthen upon 
his relatives in Dublin, he concealed from them the state of his 
resources, even though they were able as well as willing to help 
him. For a whole winter thile lodging in Craven-street he never 
dined, except when enjoying the hospitality of his friends. His 
custom was to go out every day after painting hours and to walk 
to St. Paul’s-churchyard and back. This occupied about the 
time that it would have taken him to dine at an eating-house, 
and, on his return, he called immediately for tea. 

In 1793 he writes to*his brother, “I am painting a head of 
Miss Power, who is a good subject and a fashionable girl.” 
Three years later he married this lady, with whom he lived for 
nearly fifty years in uninterrupted happiness. Passing over 


| some interesting notices of the acquaintances he made during the 


earlier years of his London life, we find him, in 1794, contributing 
to the Morning Post criticisms of the Exhibition of the year. 
Though his wife brought him no fortune, his growing reputation 
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and the petzonsge of his Irish friends soon placed him beyond 
the reach of want. He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
wricragy br 1798, and two years later he became a full Acade- 
mician, being ? ae to fill the place which was vacated by the 
degradation of the unfortunate Siery. In 1802, when the whole 
Academy migrated to Paris during the Peace of Amiens to see 
the spoils of the French armies in the Louvre, Shee followed his 
brethren, Samuel Rogers being his travelling companion. His 
letters from Paris are interesting, but not very striking. He 
observed Napoleon with a painter's curiosity, and described him 
in his letters home as short and thfn, “his figure not very good, 
his face handsome, sedate, steady, and determined.” And, 
again, “a fine, expressive face—his whole deportment denoting 
good sense—his manners easy and dignified, without the least 
appearance of suspicion or distrust.” And, once more—with 
still more appreciation—to his wife :—“ He is a little man, with a 
face which, for character, thought, and unaffected dignity, I have 
never seen surpassed. The portraits of him we have seen degrade 
him, and scarce give an idea of his expression.” 

Of the great French painter, David, Shee writes as follows :— 
“ He has no feeling of the higher kind of art, no eye for colour, 
and no powers of execution. He draws well, however, and has, I 
think, a good knowledge of composition. His merit as an artist 
is, I think, always over-rated or under-rated. I find him neither 
so good nor so bad a painter as I have heard him described. As 
a portrait painter he is almost contemptible.” The English 
artists seem to have generally thought Guerin the best painter 
of the contemporary French school. 

The Volunteer movement of 1803 found a warm supporter in 
our young Irish artist. Foiled in an attempt to raise an Aca- 
demic corps, he succeeded in organizing a company of artists. 
But their services as a separate corps were declined by the 
Government, and they were invited to enrol themselves in the 
recognised Middlesex regiments. In 1806, Mr. Shee first came 
avowedly before the public as a writer upon art. His Rhymes 
on Art, followed, three years later, by a second part called the 
Elements of Art—easy and graceful poems in rhyming deca- 
with much critical approbation at the time, though 
they are now wholly forgotten. Byron’s favourable judgment, in 
his English Bards and S-otch Reviewers, deserves recording :— 

And here let Shee and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s, as the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
And pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow, 
While honours, do. ly merited, attend 

The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 

A tragedy named Alasco, which was, most unreasonably, con- 
demned by George Colman, the Licenser of Plays at that time 
(1823), on the ground of its revolutionary principles—and a novel, 
Oldcourt, which fell still-born from the press—were Mr. Shee’s 
next important contributions to literature. Later in life he pub- 
lished a Commemoration of Reynolds, and wrote various addresses 
to the students of the Academy, and sundry pamphlets of great 
vigour and literary excellence. The biographer has scarcely any- 
thing to notice in the prosperous and uneventful years which 
ended, in 1830, in Sir Martin Shee’s election, on the death of 
Lawrence, to the Presidential Chair of the Royal Academy. 
From that time to his death in 1850, at the age of eighty- 
one, Sir Martin managed the affairs of the Academy with 
much tact and skill, through the ordeals of the removal of its 

uarters from Somerset House to Trafaigar-square, and the Par- 
liamentary attacks made on the corporation 7 Mr. Hume and 
some of his Liberal colleagues. The history of these struggles 
is told in the second volume of his Memoir with infinite bad 
taste and intolerable prolixity. Let it suffice to give the only 
good thing which we could discover in the whole story. Sir 
Martin, having demolished Mr. Hume in a spirited pamphlet, 
‘Sydney Smith, in returning thanks for a presentation copy, tells 
the author that he has found for it an appropriate motto :— 
Spernit Humum quatiente penna.” 

e rise from the Memoir with a high sense of the simplicity 
and uprightness of Sir Martin Shee’s character, of the singular 
amiability of his rg and of the wide range of his acquire- 
ments and accomplishments. For a self-educated man, his attain- 
ments and literary successes are surprising. In politics he was 
moderate, and, in spite of the absurd condemnation of his tragedy, 
rather inclined to acourtiy Toryism. In religion he wasa Roman 
Catholic; but he seems to have held the tenets of that faith 
without bitterness, if not with some degree of laxity. His place 
in the history of art is not ahigh one. His son naturally enough 
declines to express an opinion on this point. It would have been 
well, perhaps, if he had referred his readers to the materials for 
forming a judgment for themselves. Sir Martin’s works were 
almost exclusively portraits; and these are so scattered that it 
may well Bappen that a critic of this generation may never have 
seen a single painting by his hand. Almost the only heroic piece 
he ever painted, ‘‘ Prospero and Miranda,” was never sold—a 
fate which attended the equally ambitious picture of his rival, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose “Satan calling up his Legions,” 
exhibited in the same year, remained in his studio to his dying 


t is scarcely worth while to criticise the manner in which 
this Memoir is written. But we may safely say that we have 
seldom had under review a more stilted, bombastic, or inflated 


style than that in which Mr. Shee has written his father’s life. 
A plentiful use of italics, extreme verbosity, puns painfully ela- 
borated, the perpetual recurrence of French words, and a constant 
recourse to the worst artifices of the penny-a-liner, are its most 
conspicuous features. Still graver fault® are a degree of 
taste that is nearly incredible, and a habit of fulsome and indis- 
ewrses A adulation of great people which makes his pages almost 
unre e. 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.* 


HAT ow of intellectual progress which cyclopedizes its 
information strongly contrasts, and for the most part alter- 
nates, with the other stage, of which the tendency is to pursue 
isolated inquiry to direct and independent issues; and in 
particular branch of study it is but natural to find great advances 
in knowledge followed by a kind of pause for the sake of col- 
lecting and reviewing the sum of acquired gain. The activity 
of the last twenty or thirty years in matters of theological 
criticism has been such that perhaps no subject of human 
thought has advanced further or received more fresh light in the 
same period. Thirty years ago, if a student wished for informa- 
tion upon the archeology of the Bible, the text-book on the 
subject was Jones’s Scripture Antiquities. If he desired to 
acquaint himself with the history or canonical authority of any 
special books of the Old Testament, there was Gray's Key ready 
to his hand; while upon both Old and New, Horne’s Introduction 
was considered to owe thrown a flood of light which cast all 
previous efforts into the shade. If he affected prophecy, what 
could be more straightforward and orthodox than Newton? If 
he inquired into the primitive records, what more copious and 
luminous than Graves on the Pentateuch? Verbal criticism 
could hardly, it was thought, have a better guide than the 
Lexicon of Parkhurst—a work of which the leading principle was 
the belief that all Greek words are more or less directly derived 
from Hebrew roots. Only those who have waded through the 
ponderous learning—not seldom the ponderous ignorance—of 
works like these, can appreciate to the full the satisfac- 
tion which a good theological dictionary is calculated to afford, 
at once by supplying trustworthy facts; and, in hardly a 
less degree, by indicating trustworthy authorities. The cause of 
the dormant condition of sacred literature about the period re- 
ferred to was twofold. Partly, it was to be found in the same cir- 
cumstances which also for so long a time retarded the growth of 
scientific knowledge—the intellectual isolation, namely, which 
England suffered from the long war; and partly it arose from the 
repugnance, and almost contempt, with which accurate and bold 
theological criticism was viewed by the party of Wilberforce and 
Simeon. Ifa generation deliberately determines to be content 
with Scott, Matthew Henry, and Pool, it will not be vel 
suaded though the sacred writers themselves should rise before 
them to plead for an intelligent study. Without the least wish 
to throw contempt on the goodness and piety of these excellent 
men, or their thoroughly sincere intention of being useful when 
penning by the thousand those columns of dreary platitudes, we 
yet cannot help feeling that they one and all seem to adopt to 
the full the sentiment of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, 
indeed, the Rev. Thomas Scott quotes with some sympathy— 
“Of which things we cannot now speak particularly.’ 

The Germans—who, from Luther to Ewald, were beyond con- 
troversy the pioneers of religious thought—have been pre-emi- 
nently the authors of the revival of similar efforts among English- 
men. Throughout the whole of the eighteenth century, theo- 
logy had been pursued in the libraries of Leipsic and Halle 
with a resistless determination which must have splendidly con- 
trasted with the frivolous secularism of the epigrammatists of 
Paris, and the dreamy quiescence of English prelates. Wetstein, 
Bengel, Semler had not given the work of their whole lives in 
vain. When the time came for bold inquiry and vivid criti- 
cism, the materials were ready to hand. It is difficult to estimate 
too highly the gain which we are now reaping from the energy 
with which those speculations were carried out. In England we 
are almost deafened by the clamour which the name of a 
Rationalist raises. German theology is in itself a term of the 
severest opprobrium. Amid utter ignorance of the nature of their 
inquiries, and ludicrous confusion of the tendencies of the several 
schools, the critics of Germany have been comprehended under 
an anathema so blindly impartial that the names of Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg, and Neander would probably excite as lively 
feelings of horror in the bosom of many innocent incumbents 
as would be roused by the mysticism of Schleiermacher or 
the one-sided analysis of Strauss. We have no wish to extol 
the particular views of any German innovator—far less of all ; 
and Englishmen would, in general, find it hard to eg 
fully with doctrines which require such very long words to ex- 
press them. The philosophy of Hegel is as little likely to take 
root in our own community as Apthardoceticism or the heresy 
of the Artotyrites. But those were men seeking, in simple 
zeal and passionate devotion to the cause, a fuller knowledge of 
the truths of Scriptural criticism; all surrendered prejudices, 
some friendships, some benefices; they gave themselves simply 
and wholly to the studies they deemed worthy and important ; 
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their lives were nearly always pure; their tongues never belied 
‘he language of their hearts. Year after year, with wild theories, 
and hot disputes, and strange, impossible hypotheses, they did 
battle in a cause none the less righteous that no certain light 
appeared to guide their onset, and no rest to reward their toil. 
he noise of the storm that was raging abroad came in time 
to the shores of England—and soon the storm came itself. It 
is raging now—not, as in Germany, with pamphlets, lectures, 
and interminable rivers of books, but in the minds of the educated 
and thoughtful. When it shall have disappeared, or been dissi- 
pated by some new and absorbing question of church discipline 
or practical piety, it will not have fete nothing behind. It has 
fertilized our soil. Knowledge has increased, is increasing, and 
is likely to increase. Writers like Dr. Davidson Have popularized 
the leading features of the study of the sacred canon. Dr. Kitto 
collected a mass of information on the archeology and history of 
the Bible which no one would more have rejoiced than he to see 
already superseded. A vast increase has been made in our know- 
ledge of Eastern antiquities and geography. Comparative 
ethnology and glossology have opened treasures of theological 
value hitherto undreamed of. The chief foreign critics of the Bible 
are to be read in English translations, which, if not always in- 
telligible, are at all events no doubt most accurate reproductions 
of the original. The text, of the New Testament at any rate, has 
been examined with a care unknown for centuries, and a success, 
we may hope, fully repaying the labour; and we have at last, 
nearly completed, one very good and very popular edition of the 
Greek Testament. Above all, the subject of Biblical criticisin is 
at present popular. People are beginning to perceive that the 
Bible is as good a field for the exercise of the intellectual faculties 
as any other collection of ancient te Ladies read with 
avidity the descriptions in “Sinai and Palestine,” and even 
young men form an opinion on the character of St. Paul, and go 
to inspect the battle-fields of Joshua. 

At this stage of the ~—— of Biblical knowledge, it has ap- 
peared to Dr. Smith, the editor of several former successful dic- 
tionaries of men, places, and things, that much service would be 
rendered to the cause by an attempt to collect and diffuse the 
results now obtained. For, though public attention has been 
aroused with regard to the intelligent study of the Bible, public 
acquaintance with facts is still at a sadly low ebb. How few 
ordinary people could form the most vague guess as to the time 
when the canon of either Testament began to be settled! It 
would be interesting to ask a jury of average educated men to 

ronounce from previous knowledge upon the genuineness of the 
ext about the heavenly witnesses, or the general policy of the 
Kings of Judah. Dothe members of the House of Commons, for 
example, in general attach a very distinct idea to the phrase Codex 
B., or know of the late publication of a relic which for centuries 
has been the subject of speculation, conjectures, stolen peeps, and 
uncertain disclosures? Could one barrister in a hundred trace 
the pedigree of the Old Testament one single step higher than 
the printing-press of Spottiswoode and Eyre? It is with a view 
of bringing simple information on such things within the reach 
of simple men that the Dictionary of the Bible has been origi- 
nated, and executed thus far with much success. The work is, 
of course, far too large for one man, and has been distributed 
among a staff of some fifty writers, each having a distinct class 
of subjects to handle, and naturally having those allotted to him 
for which he was considered most competent. Thus Professor 
Stanley writes most of the articles relating to Palestine. For 
the accurate investigation of Hebrew words, Mr. Wright has 
been constantly employed. Mr. Westcott reigns supreme on 

uestions of the canon and of later Jewish history; and Lord 
Actives Hervey, who is supposed to know more than any living 
man about the descendants of Zerubbabel, adopts genealogies as 
his*peculiar sphere. The first only of two volumes is as yet pub- 
lished, containing articles on Assyria (from G. K.), the Canon, 
Chronology, David, Egypt, the Gospels (a paper too short and 
cramped for the subject), Jerusalem, an interesting paper (the 
value of his theories apart) by Mr. Fergusson, and Jesus Christ, 
from the pen of the Provost of Queen’s. Perhaps, on the whole, 
it is in the department of antiquities and geography that most 
power has been shown—a class of articlés upon which Mr. George 

rove has been largely and usefully employed. 

The chief and only serious charge which can be brought 
against many of the articles is one which does not for the pre- 
sent affect the value of the book, and perhaps even implies 
rather a virtue than a fault. Itis that of a too close reliance on, 
and too frequent use of, the latest works on each subject. Many 
of the writers seem, indeed, almost to forget that a few years 
hence fresh information will have been gained, and that, of the 
allusions so constantly occurring to the discoveries of the last few 
years, some will be obsolete, and some even unintelligible. But, 
on the other hand, the latest information is certainly the best ; 
and a dictionary such as this his no pretensions to anything more 
than, so to speak, an ephemeral value. A cyclopedia cannot be, 
in any case, a possession for ever, and least of all ina study 
which shifts its phases so rapidly as theology. Still there are 
some instances of views stated as the result of balanced arguments, 
which cannot be reasonably expected to meet with more than a 
temporary acquiescence. When, however, as in a few places in 
the work before us, determinate one-sidedness entrenches itself 
behind dogmatism, no language of protest can be too strong. 
Mr. Perowne, in few articles which bear his initials, 
seems to haye set before himself the object, purely and 


simply, of upholding at every cost that particular side, in each 
controversy upon which he touches, which is usually considered 
most safe, which causes fewest misgivings to the ordinary mind, 
and which has unquestionably all the authority that is consistent 
with the absence of rational argument. There was no reason for 
abstaining from the fullest canvass of these subjects. It ha ppens 
that the tide of opinion in reference to the earliest books of the 
sacred canon has lately beén the subject of reaction, and few 
scholars, however “ advanced,” are now inclined to dispute the 
geek antiquity of their sources. But the attitude which Mr. 

erowne assumes is singulasly unworthy of his cause, and con- 
trasts unfavourably with the comparative dignity with which 
Havernick, for example—the latest critic of the Pentateuch from 
the modern school of German orthodoxy—handles the same 
topics. A defence, even if good in itself, is disfigured by plaintive 
declarations that ‘‘ hard critics have tried all they can to mar the 
beauty and detract from the utility” of the record, or by sugges- 
tions, as bold as they are feeble, that “a secret malevolence must 
have been the mainspring of such hostile criticism.” And that 
fence is in itself far from good which in so short a space enters 
categorically into every question’which affects the authority of a 
book, and settles finally every question into which it enters. 
When one page (673 of the volume) pronounces sentence on the 
not inconsiderable questions of historical geology and the cos- 
mogonies of antiquity—and when the next, still more briefly and 
positively, supplies a parody of a judgment on four of the largest 
subjects known to theologians—it is hard to help declaring that 
the wildest error without the partisanship of Mr. Perowne were 
preferable to the soberest truth rendered ridiculous by his 
defence. When Joachim Lange, a hundred and forty years ago, 
manfully published his Causa Dei adversis Naturalismum, 
Atheismum, Juda@os, Socinianos, et Pontificios, he hardly thought 
that we should now have a writer who would exhaust the Deluge 
in three séntences, and the Fall in twenty lines of letterpress. 

Another type of a weak article is to be found in such notices 
as that of John the Baptist. Mr. Hawkins has examined most 
scantily the series of interesting questions connected with the 
life and ministry of the great preacher of repentance—the nature 
of his rite—the well-known difficulty suggested by the words, 
“TI knew him not”—the connexion of his place of imprisontnent 
with the circumstances of his death—the relation of ‘ John’s 
disciples” to the early Christian Church, and the strange con- 
tinuance, even to this day, of a sect which calls itself by his 
name. Instead of this, he a us with the story of the 
Baptist, presented in that too familiar method which consists in 
re-writing the Bible, with a litt » increase of length and a little 
decrease of power; and he finisues the article with a sermon on the 
hero. Why not, instead of urging what some people may hardly 
desire to know—or might, at all events, discover for themsel ves— 
that “ the brief history of John’s life is marked throughout with 
the characteristic graces of self-denial, humility,and holy courage,” 
sum up all theological comment in the nervous lines of the old 
hymn :— 


Inter illos primitivos 
Veros veri Fontis rivos 
Johannes exiliit, 
Toti mundo propinare 
Nectar illud salutare, 
. Quod de throno prodiit. 


A Biblical Dictionary should aim at forming, not the lives of its 
readers, but their opinions. Another writer, again, whose method 
of treatment is often unfortunate, is Mr. Bullock, who contributes 
Joshua and several of the Patriarchs, We do not care, when looking 
for positive and accurate information, to be treated to a long disqui- 
sition on the character of Isaac, or a review of Jacob’s moral pro- 
gress. ‘‘ Hebrews,” too, deserved a little more careful treatment, 
considering the numerous questions which have been raised in 
various ages as to its authorship. 

These, however, are not articles be unich to measure the dili- 

ence and creditable fidelity with which the great mass of Dr. 
Smith's Cyclopedia has been executed. The editorship has been 
careful. Hers and there, 4s in the articles on the taxing of 
Cyrenius, there are contradictions; but these are very rare, and 
not important. We do not oa of seeing the Dictionary of 
the Bible in a few years gradually supersede Doyly and Mant; 
and when the attempt to render Biblical knowledge popular has 
had half the success it deserves, we shall not find a whole com- 
munity absolutely ignorant of the period when their sacred 
books came into existence; nor shall we see a writer who lays 
claim to universal knowledge calmly put forward, as Mr. Buckle 
does, the preposterous statement that some of St. Paul’s most 
beautiful passages are quotations from Pagan authors, as a fact 
“ well-known to every scholar.” 


ALPHA AND OMEGA* 
Ww a pleasing modesty Mr. Gilfillan informs his readers 


that, in his present work, he “‘ has by no means aimed at 
anything Jike a full, exhaustive, or systematic treatment of the 
many topics occurring in the vast field.” Considering that the 
field in aeons begins in the solitude of the primeval chaos, 
stretches through the entire range of sacred history, embraces 
the vicissitudes of modern politics, and ends at last with a con- 


* Alpha and » By George Gilfillan, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. 
Londoas Hall, and On, 
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summation which Mr, Gilfillan considers still to belong to the 
future of mankind—the announcement, even to those who are 
familiar with the former feats of his comprehensive genius, might 
bé considered as ponte hat superfluous. It was not, however, 
the immensity of his subject that led him to content him- 
self with. doing it but partial justice. He feels that he has 
exhausted some of its topics in his earlier writings ; and an age 
which is Already in possession of his Bards of the Bible and 
vege a 4 and our Bra may contentedly acquiesce in an expo- 
ition of theological development which might otherwise have 
en, objec as vague, fragmentary, and superficial. 
1e two volumes, however, thus apologetically introduced, 
contain Quite enough that is grand, novel, or picturesque, to 
justify us in endeavouring to give our readers some idea of their 
urport, If we seem to be encroaching upon forbidden terri- 
tory, we do so not with any intention of discussing matters too 
vast, too serious, and too complicated for newspaper criticism, 
ut simply in order to show the amount of reverence, good sense, 
and good taste which some of the popular religious instructors of 
our day are accustomed to bring to the performance of their im- 
portant but perilous task. Mr. Gilfillan is, he assures us, a 
igh favourite, and we can quile believe him: The fact, how- 
ever, that such writings as his are greedily devoured by a reli- 
gious public is a phenomenon which is well worth keeping in 
sight if we would rightly appreciate our own times, and the 
degree of sympathy or hopefulness with which certain phases of 
modern speculation deserve to be regarded. 
_ With the wide scope of the true epic-poet, Mr. Gilfillan com- 
mences ab ovo, He hurries us back to a period anterior 
to the Creation. ‘Essential Solitude ” is, he thinks, one of the 
necessities, and may be one of the ‘ profoundest enjoyments” 
of divinity. “The potter is as much alone amidst vessels of 
porcelain as amidst vessels of clay, and are not men the clay, 
and God the potter?” ‘“ The wind is equally alone amidst beds of 
roses, in the hair of the mountain-pine, or amidst the chimneys 
and stalks of the city.” So, ‘although the analogy must not 
be pressed too far,” it carries Mr. Gilfillan to the conviction of a 
divine loneliness, Still, solitude “is not always desolation "—it 
may even be cheerful. ‘“ How solitary, yet how glad, is the 
mathematician among his silent ratios and quiet trains of 
thought. How solitary, yet serene, is the astronomer on his 
watch-tower, under the twinkling midnight stars.” In like 
manner the student at his books, and the poet, “ while his images 
are slowly arising around him, or swiftly sweeping across his 
soul, each has a tranquil joy.” Mr. Gilfillan consoles himself 
with the thought, but other and sadder associations flock in 
apace. “It is difficult on a subject like this to get rid of 
human conceptions, feelings, and points of view.” From the 
solitude of chaos keen fancy flashes off to Robinson Crusoe, 
and it finds him sad. “Even a planet, cut off from its fellows 
and shivering in icy isolation, cannot be contemplated without 
feeling akin to sorrow.” Still the primeval solitude must have 
een enlivened by the cheerful prospect of worlds to come. The 
archetypes of future creations peopled the dense vast, and doubtless 
threw an air of cheerfulness over an otherwise depressing scene. 
Mr. Gilfillan thinks that ‘‘ God’s deepest delight in these ante- 
mundane contemplations arose from the prospect of the arrival 
of man on the stage.” “It was on man that he fixed his com- 
placent and fatherly eye,” with the sort of emotion “ with which 
an epic poet looks forward, past the inferior details and creeping 
adations, to the grand dénouement of the plot.” Even the least 
interesting forms of life caught something of the glory of the 
ultimate result. ‘ Perhaps God bore with, and even loved, these 
egatheria, Mammoths, and Ichthyosauri, regarding them as the 
rude but gigantic steps leading up to the consummate form of 
man.” ‘ Who,” asks the bard, ‘dare go back and be with him 
on that Pisgah, and look at the map of the future?” Mr. Gil- 
fillan dares, and his courage is at once rewarded. Our nautical 
annals tell us of a happy tar who was blessed at the mast-head 
with a simultaneous vision of— 
. Jerusalem and M: ce 
And North and South 
And the British fleet a-riding at anchee, 
And Admiral Nelson, K.C.B. 


But this is nothing to the panorama which presents itself to 
Mr. Gilfillan on Pisgah. First we have “ Chaos curdling up into 
creation ;” presently, the “ blood gushing from the veins of mur- 
dered Abel, and Cain, the scathed, the solitary giant, setting out 
upon his journey, friendless, friendless—alone, alone ;” next, 
“the waters of the flood rising slowly to their deed of sacrificial 
justice;” and then, “ Nimrod twanging his terrible bow.” A few 
centuries more, and we pass on to David, “ throned in Jerusalem, 
or grovelling in the dust of penitential sorrow”—Solomon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Daniel “ lifting up his astonished head.” Triumphs 
and captivities, martyrs and apostles, pass before us in long array, 
and Jand us safe at last in modern Europe. ‘ Yonder the North, 
sending forth its snow-drifts of barbarians to whelm the Roman 
power, and to blacken the air into medieval night.” Luther 
and Napoleon bring up the train, and the battle of Armageddon 
ensues, concerning which, as it is only just beginning, the muse } 
wisely declines to enter into particulars. 

Next follows the angelic revolt, and as Mr. Gilfillan thinks it 
“probable that ere the principalities were made the thrones 
were ready for them,” we are favoured with an account of the 
creation of the third heaven, This was probably “the first 


thought of God incarnated in matter.” Its exact date is un- 
nown, but “it must have been made sometime, and it may 
have been first made.” “In music it appeared—yes, it appe d 
in song and mystic dance, circling around its great Creator. 
Neither song nor dance, however, must detain us, and we hurr 
on to the Garden of Eden and our common mother. Mr. Gil- 
fillan is evidently devoted to the ladies, and his description of 
the fair sex is almost Byronic in its fervour. Just as the bush 
implies the flower, ‘so the uprise of man implied that, under 
the smile of God, woman, that lovely rosebud, would issue fromand 
twine round the bare grandeur of the brow of man.” She is human, 
indeed, but it is a softer and more exquisitely finished napeeee- 
“ Her smile is that of man, dying away in_the dimple of loveli- 
ness, the lovelier for its dissolution.” Her brow is his, “but 
bathed in the moonlight of a more spiritual radiance.” Her 
cheek is the home of a diviner blush, her hair is “ dip 
in a softer brown, or suffused with a richer darkness, or 
ellowed over with a purer gold.” No wonder that the gentler 
half of Mr. Gilfillan’s congregation should consider him the 
first of preachers. But his devotion is thoroughly practical. 
“Marriage is,” he tells us, “the only flower of paradise that 
survived the fall.” Even where marriage is impossible, woman 
may be looked upon with fraternal tenderness. “If she has no 
beauty to be loved, still, as a sister, let her be respected ; if she 
is an erring sister, and cannot be reepeqies let her be pitied, ee 
Suppose she is a black, and not comely daughter of Ham, still, as 
a sister, let her colour be forgotten.” This chivalrous sentiment 
naturally leads Mr. Gilfillan to take a politely lenient view of Eve's 
offence. ‘ Perhaps,” suggests the gallant apologist, “it was her 
husband’s absence that induced timidity.” ‘* Perhaps she was 
hungry, and here was a nutritious fruit... . . She admired the 
beautiful, and here, on a noble tree, was an apple bint oe 
softly as when Adam first turned on her his love-lit 7, he 
had a woman’s curiosity and a perfect being’s thirst for more 
knowledge of God.” ‘To Adam's excuses Mr. Gilfillan turns a 
deaf ear. “What a cold and callous mode of speech! Ah, 
Adam is the love of they espousals!” But upon the unfortunate 
serpent he pours out all the vials of his wrath. Many other 
creatures, he says, are odious; “lizards and scorpions " 
“ frogs polluting the pool”—“ toads dragging their lazy hideous- 
ness through the garden beds”—“ the spider, sullen and spiteful 
in his solitude”—“ crocodiles and alligators, forms of armed 
ugliness” —“ rats, furtive and unclean”—all, all are horrible, but 
nothing comes up to the serpent, as, laden with God’s curse, 
“he springs hastily into the brake and pursues his obscure and 
slimy way through the thicket.” 
“ Mr. Gilfillan has a curious theory about the descendants of 
Cain. “The Caanitic race, although not a virtuous oue, seems 
to have been ingenious and teeming.” Lamech invented poly- 
gamy and poetry. Tubal-Cain was the founder of ‘‘a college of 
Cyclopses, sweltering out weapons of war.” This was the 
beginning of the “ disastrous divorce between God and genius.” 
“ Feeling themselves estranged from God, they are striving to 
derive a Fo solace they can from natural research, artistic skill, 
and poetic illusion.” Plurality of wives and a college of 
Cyclopses may well have consoled them for a fratricidal ancestor; 
and the explanation need only be stated to be approved. 

But narrative, after all, is Mr. Gilfillan’s forte, and his 
picture of the flood is a masterpiece. First, we have the march 
of the animals—lions and tigers, ‘‘the solemn elephants,” 
the hyena, “horrible even in its transient tameness,” “ the fox 
and lamb embracing each other”—* thick streams of reptile 
existence, from the serpent to the scorpion, from the boa-con- 
strictor to the lizard, wriggling on their ark-ward way”—“ over- 
head flights of birds, here all oracular of doom—the earnest 
eagle, the gloom-glowing raven, the reluctant vulture,” ancagng 
to their destined ney Then, we have mountains submerged a 
volcanoes extinguished, ‘“‘ Ben Nevis sunk fathoms and fathoms 
more beneath the waves "—‘‘ the eye of Mount Blanc darkened, 
Old Taurus blotted out,” the tide “rolling over the summit of 
Mount Everest, and violating its last particle of virgin snow” — 
and lastly, “some human scenes of extraordinary interest,” which 
Mr. Giliillan descries amidst the surrounding confusion. Here 
two enemies, who have once been friends, meet on a crag, and 
are reconciled in the embrace of death. Yonder a woman 
clasps her lover's corpse, as the cold wave breaks over her 
and sweeps her away. Here is a tardy penitent on his 
knees, and there a “blasphemer, standing on the highest 
pinnacle of a mountain, alone but unsubdued, spurning with his 
feet the foaming waters, warming his hands at the lightning, 
mingling his voice with the storm—the last, worst, greatest man 
alive, and with Satanic lineaments in his face and form attesting 
him, till he is at last overwhelmed by the flood, the conscious 
and contemptuous survivor of the Antediluvian world.” 

Our limits oblige us toh over many scenes equally vigorous 
and beautiful. e see Abraham standing alone, like “a gray 
granite rock in the light of the stars,” or, with a heroism onl 
rivalled by that of Mucius Sceevola, ‘‘ performing an act of selt- 
infliction endangering alike his aged life and future prospects.” 
We are introduced to Joseph, whose career “ combines the 
charms of the most finished fiction and of the simplest truth,” 
and to Moses and Aaron, “noble white-haired brethren,” 
“kissing one another in a long, deep, loving kiss,” “ seatin 
themselves, perhaps, on some huge fallen crag, while | mingle 
their souls in conversation”—Aaron “in his mellow and musical 
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tones relating the particulars of their family history,” and 
Moses, “in struggling, stammering, awe-struck accents,” giving 
an account of his own experiences. Patriarchs, judges, warriors, 
all decked in appropriate hues, take their duly-ordered place in 
Mr. Gilfillan’s heroic procession. The prophets, meanwhile, act 
the part of chorus to the tragedy of J: owiah history —“‘ now soaring 
like eagles, and now moaning like doves.” We have Isaiah, the 
prophet par excellence “ of Missions and the Millennium ;” Jere- 
‘ich, with ‘“‘a brief pean of evangelistic joy passing sometimes 
like a sudden breeze over his strings ;” and Ezekiel, with ‘‘a certain 
vehemence and fury peculiar to himself, besides an imagery of 
wheel within wheel, cycle and epicycle, colours of rainbow variety, 
cherub and cherubim, fire, and terrible crystal sapphires and 
amber, which lit his prophecy and himself into a region of Alpine 
loftiness.” The minor prophets follow, like the last flashes of a 
storm, “the farewell of a stern skiey minstrelsy”—till at last, in 
Malachi, “the protest is brought to what may be called a melan- 
choly close,” and Mr. Gilfillan starts with an unflagging wing upon 
a new flight across the New Testament history. 


Here we must decline to follow him, and trust to the reader's 
imagination to conceive the glories of his new career. We 
leave him at last in full contemplation of the future con- 
dition of our species. “It would have been easy to slump 
up a poe. conception of hell, and one pretty accurate, 
probably, too,” but he is considerate enough to curb his muse, 
and confine himself to generalities. ‘There are,” he says, 
“good reasons why the words of a man should be few and 
well ordered on a theme like this.” We think so too, and we 
only regret that the reflection did not occur to Mr. Gilfillan 
till'so near the close of these worse than foolish volumes. It 
would have saved him from disgrace, and society from a bad book. 
It is the curse of our day that no man is considered too great a 
fool to lay down the Jaw on the gravest questions of belief, or to 
let a diseased and disorderly imagination run riot through 
all the sublime and affecting mysteries which shroud our 
existence here and hereafter. Mr. Gilfillan, if he had been pro- 
perly educated, might possibly have produced a third-rate prize 
poem ; but he is as incapable as ignorance, presumption, and in- 
sensibility can make him, either to solve any of those vast pro- 
blems which, ever since thinking began, have been the puzzle of 
mankind, or to act as interpreter of those sacred writings which, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of the subject and the ignorance 
of the reader, are far more likely to teach their proper lesson 
when left as their authors wrote them, than when overlaid by the 
profane ravings of illiterate and reckless charlatans. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA* 


A YEAR or two ago we reviewed an account, of which Mr. 
Dunlop was the author, of the services against the Indian 
mutineers of a corps of volunteer cavalry called the Khakee 
Ressalah. Since the publication of that volume its author has 
returned to England, and has thrown considerable light on the 
training which qualified him for his military duties. He had 
for many years pursued the large game of the Indian forests and 
jungles, and in renga | tigers and wild elephants had acquired 
a familiarity both with personal danger and with the use of 
arms, especially firearms, which proved singularly useful at a 
time when every man had to defend his life sword in hand. 
Several books upon Indian field sports have been published 
during the last few months, and they convey a sufficiently clear 
notion of the sort of incidents by which they are usually 
characterized to justify Mr. Dunlop in departing from the 
common practice of filling his pages with anecdotes of the various 
animals which he has killed at different times, and in giving a 
far larger proportion of collateral information about the scenes of 
his exploits and their inhabitants, human and animal, than is at all 
common with the authors of sporting books. His work contains 
a good deal of interesting information upon these subjects, which, 
wean: new or not, is certainly curious and amusing. ‘wo or three 
years ago, Mr. Charles Reade, in a novel called Cream, exposed 
the character of elephants, which had usually been supposed to 
be models of all the milder virtues. Mr. Reade’s elephant was 
a paragon of treachery and cruelty. To some extent, Mr. 
Dunlop’s information confirms this view. It appears that there 
is a whole class of elephants, called by the natives Khunnees, or 
murderers, from their habitual crimes. They are regarded with 
the greatest possible dread, and are so common that the appear- 
ance of a herd of wild elephants throws the natives into a 
state of “abject terror.” They are usually males, and are 
particularly dangerous when they are under the influence 
of sexual passion. At such periods, “they sometimes kill all 
they meet or can catch for a week or two, becoming, however, 
quiet and comparatively harmless when they return to their sober 
senses.” Some elephants, however, are apparently cruel and 
treacherous at ail times. One elephant crushed a letter-carrier 
“from mere wantonness and cruelty.” Another treated a woman 
in the same way “from some unaccountable love of mischief,” 
and after doing so, ‘‘ went on wayging his ears and drinking, as 
if his little practical joke had been a harmless freak of fancy.” 


* Hunting in the Himalaya. With Notices of Customs and Countries 
from the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Voon to the Bunchowr Tracks in 
Eternal Snow. By R. H. W, Dunlop, C.B., Author of “ Adventure with the 

Ressalah.” London: Bentley. 1860, 


Khakee 


bb ns exploit was announced to Mr. Dunlop by a native writer as 
OLLOWS :— 

This morning the elephant of Major R——, by sudden motion of snout 

and fvot, kill one old woman. Instant fear fall on the inhabitants. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
. Your most obedient servant. 

The worst of these stories, however, is one of an elephant which 
caught a native labourer round his chest with its trunk, putting 
its foot on his legs, by which means it literally tore him in two, 
leaving one half twenty paces from the other. Some of these 
animals obtain considerable local reputation. One of them, 
called Gunesh, belonged to the Commissariat, and, havipg killed 
his keeper, escaped to the jungle with a piece of chain attached 
to his leg, by which, as well as by the fact that the tips of his 
tusks have been sawn off, he is identified. In the course of 
fifteen years he is said to have killed fifteen people. Though 
well known, he has evaded pursuit during this long period, as he 
has a range of many hundred miles of uninterrupted forest and 
jungle to roam in at the foot of the Himalayas. 

‘the morals of elephants amongst themselves are not more free 
from reproach than their behaviour towards human beings. The 
females are employed toensnare the males, and do so with won- 
derful cunning and dexterity. They “‘move up by quiet advances” 
to the males, stare at them “in respectful admiration,” stroke, 
and in the fashion of elephants, kiss them with the end of their 
trunks; and when by these endearments they have thrown their 
victims into the proper state of blind confidence, they tie their legs 
with ropes, coiling them neatly in a figure of 8, and occasionally 
going so far as to hitch the end of the rope in the last loop, so as 
tomake all fast. A less unamiable illustration of the intelligence 
of elephants is to be found in the dexterity with which they 
avail themselves of the assistance offered them when they get 
into difficulties.. The commonest disaster which befalls ele- 
phants is that of getting bogged. This often happens in beating 
ajungle for tigers, when the elephants are obliged to keep in 
line, and so are prevented from avoiding bogs as they do ina 
wild state. When the accident occurs, every one present helps 
to cut down boughs of trees, which are handed to the elephant, 


who, without further assistance or explanation, pushes the branches — 


under his feet as fast as he gets them, “‘ moving his trunk about 
with nervous rapidity to seize the supports as fast as they can 
be brought.” If the supply is abundant enough, he soon makes 
himself a causeway to the bank. If sufficient wood is not at 
hand, he sinks by degrees under the bog; and “ the last that is 
seen of him is the end of his trunk, which he holds up, with its 
curious little digit finger catching for breath, until it also is 
swallowed up.” ‘ 

Mr. Dunlop’s acquaintance with tigers is less extensive than 
with elephants. He mentions, however, one or two singular 
chout them. He says that a tiger “will strike down a 

ullock with a blow from its paw. It will then carry off the 
body, seizing it as a cat would a mouse, and, raising itself to its 
full height by straightening its limbs, will, without any apparent 
exertion, walk away, scarcely allowing the legs to trail on the 

round.” It is almost impossible to prevent the natives from 

isfiguring the skins of dead tigers, by cutting off the whiskers 
and claws. The whiskers are cut off as a deadly insult—the 
claws in order to be used as charms. 

Mr. Dunlop is obviously a keen observer, and has contrived to 
pick up a curious collection of miscellaneous facts of more or less 
interest. Thus, the preternatural rapidity with which carrion 
attracts vultures has frequently been noticed, and has usually 
been attributed to an extraordinary keenness of scent. Mr. 
Dunlop gives a much more probable account of the matter. 
Vultures are constantly wheeling far up out of sight in the sky ; 
they have a very keen sight, and the instant that any one changes 
his idle wheel for a fixed course towards an object, every vulture 
in sight follows him. ‘“ The most distant of them has others, again, 
more distant to follow him, and thus the fact of food to eat is tele- 
graphed for hundreds of miles.” A singular annoyance of which 
Mr. Dunlop, like other Indian sportsmen, has had some expe- 
rience, is found in the land leeches, which infest both the grass 
and the jungles in most parts of India. "They are extremely sruall, 
and swarm up the trousers and down the stockings of those who 
explore their haunts, gorging themselves with blood before they 
are discovered, as their bite is scarcely perceptible. They have 
a special taste for the nostrils of dogs, in which they live safely, 
and apparently happily, till the masters of the animals can dis- 
lodge them with a pair of pincers—an operation which produces 
a loud yelp from the victim. One of the singular productions of 
the Indian jungles is poisonous honey. Mr. Dunlop once met 
with a large honeycomb attached to an overhanging rock, at 
which he fired two bullets in such a manner that the lead, by 
spreading, might cut the comb from the rock. ‘The comb came 
down with immense quantities of honey, which the coolies 
greedily devoured, speedily becoming absurdly drunk in conse- 
quence. The villagers, who had looked on at the whole pro- 
ceeding, closed it by observing that they only used the honey for 
medicine. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Dunlop’s book is that which 
refers to the Himalayas. On one occasion, shortly after the 
suppression of the mutiny, he made a journey across the 
mountains into Thibet. He had the good fortune to shoot a 
bunchowr, or wild yak—a sort of mountain ox, the existence of 
which in a wild state had previously been somewhat doubtful ; 
and he made expeditions the descriptions of which must excite 
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the envy and admiration of the members of the Alpine Club. 


‘Some of the passes are upwards of 18,000 feet in height, and are 


much used for traffic. The upper part of them is of course covered 
with perpetual snow, and fatal accidents constantly happen there. 
Large numbers of traders annually lose their lives in the passage, 
and as there is a superstitious notion that it is unlucky to meddle 
with their property, it lies there from year to year till it be- 
comes worthless. Mr. Dunlop himself nearly lost his life on a 
pass called the Chou Hoti. His party got upon a surface of snow 
which the coolies considered too soft to venture upon ; so they sat 
down and cried, and would have sat there till they were frozen 
to death if Mr. Dunlop had not belaboured them into activity 
with his alpen-stock. On the Thibet side of the mountains he 
saw a g deal of a tribe of wandering traders, called the 
Hunnias. They travel over enormous distances, living upon 
buck tea, which ig “ brought from China packed in lumps, which 
are composed of the coarsest leaves, twigs, seeds, &c., of the tea, 
pressed by weights into lumps, and sometimes rendered more 
adhesive by a slight admixture of the serum of sheep's blood.” 
Upon this they can perform immense journeys for long periods 
of time. When cooked, it makes a kind of soup containing 
a great deal of nourishment. Mr. Dunlop gives many par- 
ticulars about the cultivation of tea in the Himalayas, and 
the prospects which the large amount of unoccupied land, and 
the conditions on which it is let out by Government, hold out 
for the profitable investment of capital. His calculation is that, 
with proper energy, it would be easy to make cent. per cent. per 
annum in the trade, and that this would leave the planter at 
leisure during the whole interval between September and April. 
Another opening which Mr. Dunlop points out for trade is found 
in the Himalayan wool, which is called pushum, and is “of ex- 
quisite fineness, far surpassing in quality, though not in length of 
staple, any of the wools of Europe.’’ lt grows not only on the 
sheep, but on the shawl-goat, and even the dogs and wolves. 
Mr. Dunlop considers that, as an article of commerce, it would 
be as valuable as alpaca. 

Notwithstanding his views as to the openings afforded by the 
Himalayas for commerce, Mr. Dunlop does not think that 
European colonization, even in the mountains, would be possible. 
Ordinary labourers would be undersold by the natives, and ordi- 
nary agricultural operations are out of the question. Mr. 
Dunlop made some curious observations on the habits of the 
hill tribes. Polyandry prevails amongst some of them, and 
he observed that, where this was the case, there was a 
ee preponderance of male over female births. In one village 

e found four hundred boys to one hundred and twenty girls, 

though infanticide was unknown. In another village, where 

lygamy was practised, he found a surplus of female children. 
We must joret our remarks on this curious and observant 
book, by noticing Mr. Dunlop’s statement that the plague pre- 
vails extensively in some villages of the Himalayas, and that he 
personally treated one case successfully by means of hydropathy. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


fig booksellers’ harvest still continues to be rather scanty, 
and there are few new productions which it is worth while to 
recommend to the English reader. The History of Costume,* 
by Professor Weiss, is one of the most important works that have 
recently appeared. He gives so wide a meaning to the word 
“Costume” that it is difficult to understand why he selected a 
word that go imperfectly expresses the full object he had in view. 
Under it he includes almost everything in which the material 
creativeness of a people can show itself. Architecture and manu- 
factures, he says, are quite as important indicators of a people’s 
civilization as the mere clothes they wear. Consequently, under 
the term costume, he describes not only the dress and ornaments, 
but the architecture, the crockery, the warlike weapons or engines, 


“the shipbuilding, and even the manners and customs of the 


various races of antiquity. The first of the two volumes before 
us is devoted to the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, and Indians, 
and the second to the Greeks and Romans—a few pages being 
set aside in each for the outlying races, of whom there is little to 
describe, because so little has been preserved. It is obvious that 
even two thick volumes are quite unequal to the mass of research 
which Professor Weiss has attempted to compress under a 
single heading. So much has to be touched upon that nothing 
can be fathomed. The references with which the work bristles 
show how much disproportioned labour the results which are 
crowded together in these pages must have exacted; but the 
mention of each point of detail is necessarily so brief, that to a 
student the book will scarcely serve any other purpose than that 
of an index to more exhaustive works. The Professor is con- 
nected with the Royal Academy at Berlin, and his main object 
appears to have been to furnish what he pleasantly calls a 
' Handbook” to artists who wished to deal with historical 
subjects. The quaint blunders which are interesting in Giotto 
or Albert Diirer are out of date now; and an historical 
artist in these days must give up no small portion of his 
time to the verification of 5 accessories. f course, for 
such an end, a very superficial description will suffice. It is 


* Kostumkunde. Geschichte der Tracht, des Baues, und des Gerdthes 


bo Vilker des Alterthums. Von Hermann Weiss. Stuttgart: Ebner. 
: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


enough if the Professor can save his pupils from glaring and 
offensive blunders. But even for this purpose the k is not 
very convenient. A dictionary would hardly have been more 
laborious to the compiler, and would have been far more handy 
as a book of reference to the student. No one would 
through from beginning to end a dry catalogue of the forms in 
which successive peoples wove, and wore, and built, and forged, 
any more than a man would read through Grevius or Gronovius. 
But directly a book ceases to be readable, and is only available 
for reference, the more a it is in its structure the 
better. The alphabet is the only form of classification which 
nobody can mistake. As was to expected, the discussion of 
classical costume, in the author’s extended sense, is much more 
ample than the treatment of that of the Oriental nations. But it 
is difficult to understand why, in a work of so much labour, the 
varied and peculiar objects of dress and art presented by China 
should be restricted to two or three pages. The work is not 
completed in these two volumes, but is to be carried down 
through the middle ages to our own day. 

A summary of a more unassuming character has been published 
by a schoolmaster named Fix, on the History of the Prussian 
Lerritories.* It is a species of history with which we are .appil 
unacquainged, for it arises out of the constant changes of terri- 
tory through which the identity of Continental States has been 
preserved. Between the kingdom of the present King of Prussia 
and the original possessions of Albert the Bear there is neither 
dynastic nor territorial continuity. Anhalt, the inheritance of 
Albert, is not now in the Prussian dominions; and, what is now 
called Prussia, was, in Albert’s time, a settlement of Sclaves. 
And this is only one instance of the constant change of terri- 
tories which the Prussian sovereignty has experienced through- 
out its chequered career. Each portion of the Monarchy has, 
therefore, a history of its own. Herr Fix has drawn up an 
abstract of their several vicissitudes, which is not more enter- 
taining than abstracts usually are. But it is clear and full, and 
it is illustrated with a number of historical maps, which are wholly 
free from the confusion which has made Spriiner’s industrious 
Atlas almost valueless. Itis a text-book that would be especially 
useful to an Englishman, for he would find it difficult to obtain 
the same amount of information in so compendious a form in his 
own language. 

The Efforts of the Prussian Government for a Political Reform 
of Germany,t is a defence of Radowitz, by an official who 
served under him, against the attacks of a Democratic Berlin 
newspaper. The charge against Radowitz is the usual compiaint 
of revolutionists who have been overtaken by a reaction, that 
their leaders did not go far enough. He ought to have accepted 
for Prussia the proffered Imperial crown, and never to have 
stooped to ask the consent of the smaller States to the project of 
German unity. The writer shows, in reply, that such a course 
was neither defensible nor possible. Even the hope of German 
unity would have been no excuse for plunging the country into a 
civil war; and a Prussian Government might be fairly allowed 
to doubt whether the democrats who could not maintain them- 
selves at Frankfort would be very reliable allies in a contest 
with three-fourths of Germany. ‘The defence is not a very diffi- 
cult one. Innovators who have overshot their mark and turned 
the world against them, generally console themselves with the 
reflection that they have been betrayed. The professors who 
travestied politics at Frankfort made the slight error of mistakin 
the tide that was floating them for a permanent current, and o 
course were enormously disgusted at finding themselves in due 
time on the strand again. But it is unjust of them to fall foul of 
Radowitz for failing in an impossible task. The book will be 
valuable as a contribution to the history of intricate and per- 
plexed events, but it is not drawn up in an inviting form. The 
author has been anxious to give weight to his arguments by an 
abundance of documentary quotations, and the effect is most 
successfully ponderous. 

The defence of Eduard von Zsedényi,t who was a rather pro- 
minent personage in the religious troubles of Seer last year, 
has been published in England. He was brought to trial and 
imprisoned, nominally for offering seditious advice, in reality for 
petitioning against the Patent. It is a spirited defence, worthy 
of the Confession that has so often braved the Jesuit power at 
Vienna. The catalogue which he gives of his services and 
sufferings in the Imperial cause in former troubles, shows how 
completely the centralizing policy of recent years has alienated 
from the Austrian crown some of its best and oldest friends. 

The fourth volume of Dr. Hefele’s History of Councils|| has 
appeared. It extends from the death of Charlemagne to the 
accession of Hildebrand—thus including a portion of the Icono- 
clastic controversy, and the controversies of Gottschalk and 
Berengarius. It is a well-worn subject on which authorities 
abound ; and though this is a careful and learned work, it is to 
be doubted whether it supplies any want that can justify its 

* Die Territorial-Geschichte des Brandenburgisch-Preussischen Staates. 
Von W. Fix. Berlin: Beringuier. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 

Zur Geschichte der ones der Preussischen ierun: eine 
‘orm Deutschlands, Von F. Bloemer. Berlin Bath” Londons 
illiams and Norgate. 1860. ai ia 

Vertheidigungs-Rede gehalten vor dem k. k. Landesgericht zu Kaschau 

wos Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


Coneteuease ichte. Von Dr. K. J. Hefele. Vierter Band. Freiburg 
. London: Williams and Norgate, j 
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appearance. It gives a mere detail of facts without any attempt to 
combine or to digest them, and yet it does not give a full detail. 
Tt is neither a history nor a record. It does not give documents 
in full; it does not weave them into a treatise on Chureh law ; 
it does not work them up into a picture of the vicissitudes ane 
progress of the Church during those periods. It consists 
mainly of an abstract of documents which is too dry and narrow 
for the general reader, and yet which no student anxious for 
accuracy would think of preferring to the originals which he can 
find in Pertz, or Mansi, or Hardouin. Unless it has a special 
utility as a text-book for University purposes at Tiibingen, it 
seems admirably calculated to hit the wants of nobody. 

A volume of sermons, from the pen of Dr. A. Tholuck,* is worth 
noticing, as being above the average even in a country where the 
art of preaching is farther advanced than it is with us. They 
are remarkable for the extent to which they carry the great 
peculiarity of nineteenth century theology in appealing for the 
proof of doctrine or duty more to the internal testimony of con- 
science than to any external authority. 


Two missionary tracts—a Life, or rather an déloge of 
Schwartz,t and an invective against castet — scarcely merit 
more than a passing notice. ‘The first is a mere panegyric, 
ud ing of all the events through which Schwarte lived in 

ndia by the light of a blind admiration for him. The second 
takes the contracted view of Hindu institutions which has 
done so much to hinder the progress of Christianity in the 
East. Because certain evil practices are associated with caste, 
therefore the Protestant missionaries have undertaken the task 
of making the renunciation of it a sine qué non of Christianity. 
The same arguments as those on which these religionists ely 
might have been used in regard to slavery in the earliest ages of 
Christianity, and to feudalism later on; but the wiser course 
was adopted of allowing these social institutions to die out spon- 
taneously. The practical upshot of the two systems is that those 
who adhered to the more liberal view did suceced in converting 
Europe, while those who act on the stricter view have not as yet 
made the slightest perceptible progress in converting India. 

Professor Fischer is about to produce a comprehensive work 
on the philosophy of Kant and his successors. As a kind of 
vanguard to his heavier artillery, he has published three lectures 
on the life of Kant and the bases of his tenching.§ The last two 
lectures possess the merit of expounding elearly the great outlines 
of the philosophy which has revolutionized metaphysical science. 
Perhaps the impulse which Professor Mansel has given to the 
study of Kant may lend these two lectures a popularity which 
they merit undoubtedly, but which they are not calculated to 
gain. It gives us a higher idea of the intellectual tastes of 
German sovereigns than their usual proceedings would lead us 
to entertain, to learn that the two lectures severally intituled 
“On the Problem of Knowledge” and “On the true nature of 
Space and Time” should have been delivered at the palace of the 
Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar. But it must be admitted that 
they are expressed with a clearness and simplicity which are 
rare in the modern metaphysicians of Germany, and which augur 
well for the forthcoming treatise. The remaining lecture is a 
clever and interesting sketch of Kant’s life and character. It is 
curiously characteristic of his nation that the philosopher whose 
life was otherwise so parcelled out under a rule of monastic 
rigidity that no moment might be lost for the purposes of con- 
templation, would yet spend three or even five hours about his 
dinner. Except his one pursuit, he had no humanizing taste. 
It is true that he liked society at dinner, but then it was to talk 
chiefly about cooking. 

Professor Diderisin§ has published a collection of the speeches 
which it is customary for a schoolmaster to deliver to his school 
on separating for the long vacation. ‘They are well worth 
reading, and would form a very wholesome study for English 
schoolmasters. They are best described by the gymnastic 

roverb which he cites himself—* Frisch, frei, frdlich, fromm.” 

hey are unimpeachable in tone and tendency, but there is a 
freshness and a commonsense about them, a readiness to adopt 
new ideas, a freedom from the fetters of tradition, which seems 
to an Englishman something strange and unnatural in the master 
ofasmall school. There is a shrewd insight into human nature, 
and at the same time an agreeable originality of thought which 
make these speeches much more attractive reading than we 
should expect to find in similar productions at home. He is of 
what in England we should call the “ muscular Christian school,” 
with an enormous admiration for rosy cheeks, and a great con- 
tempt for anything blasé. But the school has in Germany 

assed through the stage of exaggeration of which it appears 

ere to be in the midst, and has assumed the healthier and more 
moderate tone which an enthusiastic movement—if it is to live at 
all—acquires after it has surmounted the trials of excess and reac- 


* Gewissens-Glaubens und Gelegenhei A. . 
Wome ts-Predigten. Von Dr. A. Tholuck 

+ Christian Friedrich Schwartz. Von Dr. G. H. von Schubert. Erlan- 
gen: Enke. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

I Die Kaste in Ostindien. Von C. Ochs. Rostock: Kuhn. 1860. 

§ Kant’s Leben und die Grundlage. seiner Lehre. Drei Vortrige von 
— Fischer. Mannheim: Basserman. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1660. 

entliche Reden. Yon D. L, 
| Redon. Déderlein, Frankfurt-a-M.: Heyder 


tion. Of a far lower calibre is a treatise* on scholastic matters, 


for the special use of Protestant schoolmasters, by Herr Bormann,’ 
though the author appears to be an educational official of some — 


consideration in Berlin. There are some details of value, but the 
float in a sea of unctuous exhortation which is no doubt we 
meant, but is both wordy and oddly compounded. Tastes differ, 
but a mosaie of practical details about school-benches and reeom- 
mendations not to trust in our own righteousness will seem irreve- 
rent to many minds. The following is an odd juxtaposition of 
loyalty and piety, naively emblematic of the position of the 
Prussian Church 

It does not seem fitting to hang wu: against the walls , tables, 
and other such apparatus, wanted. Onthe other 
hand, it is desirable to decorate the schoolroom with one or more scriptural 
pictures, or with the picture of the King. 

And then in a foot-note :— ‘ 


Admirably adapted thereto is the picture of the Crucified One; also the 
portraits of their Majestics the King and Queen of Prussia. 


The author of Franz von Sickingent has appeared too late for 
suceess hy some generations. The time is long gone Wy when 
the world would read an historical novel versified in limping 
heroies. It would require no ordinary merit to justify the 
attempt. This poem is a metrical biography of Franz von 
Sickingen, dealing also considerably with the adventures of 
Ulrich von Hiitten, and introducing other characters on the 
Reform side into greater or less prominence. The opening is a 
specimen of delicate handling which discouraged us from any 
minute study of the rest. Franz bursts into the hall of Ulrich’s 
tower at oben, and finds a Reform party, including Gco- 
lampadius and Melancthon, assembled at fo Franz rushes 
into Ulrich’s arms, crying ‘“‘I have dared it.” All the other 
guests get up and stand with their hands folded and tears in their 
ye Thereupon one of them, at a sign from Franz, moves his 
chair to an organ and thunders out a hymn, in which the whole 
room joins with energy, after which Franz sits down and has his 
dinner. We fear Herr Pressel must have been relieving his 
historical studies with an occasional glance at a French novel, 
and the two have confused themselves in his memory. There 
are traces also of newspaper-reading during the gestation of this 

m; for we find the Reformers doing heroic ——- “ fir 
eutschlands Lhr und Heil”—which is a sentiment of a very 
nineteenth-century twang, and almost as t an anachronism 
as a rifle that “ee. its appearance in another passage. There 
is less assumption and more merit in a little poem on West- 
minster Abbey,{ from the pen of Herr Rogge. It isin the metre 
of Childe Harold, and a minute critic might, perhaps, trace in 
it a little of Byron’s manner as well as of his versification. It 
consists of a review of the chief historical characters whose tombs 
are in the Abbey. It is executed with great spirit and with an 
easy, flowing verse. The passages which touch on Elizabeth and on 
Strafford are among the most nervous and effective. It is written 


‘ina tone highly, but sorrowfully, complimentary to England, as 


the sole depository of the freedom and greatness which ought to 
be, but is not, equally the portion of the sister Teutonic Empire. 


* Schulkunte fiir evangelische Volksschullehrer. Von K. Bormann: 
Berlin: Wiegandt. London: Williams and Norgate. 1360. 


+ Franz von Sickingen. Von Paul Pressel. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1860. 
} Aus Westminster-Abtei. Von F. W. Rogge. Leipzig: Wigand. 1360. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’'S THEATRE. 


NOE EVENING (THE LAST WEEBK).—Malle, DELPHINE FIX. 

M. TALEXY bors t to »nnounce his BENEFIT for WEDNESDAY, 25th, on which oecasion 
he will assisted by (who fas to appear for this night 
only), Madile, DELPHINE F Pau. Devaex, and by the kind permission of 
Smith, Esq. Birector not Her Majesty's Theatre), Madile. BRUNETTI and. Madame 

M M. GassrEeR, CIAMPI, and and the celebrated danseuse, 

ite. PRRRARTS 


NGTON FRIEND'S GRAND MUSICAL AND 

RIAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the 
UNITED § ATES. illustrating American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, with his 
Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies. Daily at Three and Eight o'clock. Stalls, $s.; Area, 2s. ; 
Gallery, tg Sceretary, Mr. W. H. Epwarps.—St. James’s Hall, Piceasiliy. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 28TH INST. 


SOcreTy OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 

FIPTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. at their Gallery, 8, PALL MALL 

EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine tit Dusk. 6a. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 


ME. T. J. BARKER'S GREAT PICTURE (18 feet by 
12 feet), painted by Authority, is NOW ON VIEW at the LUCKNOW GALLERY, 
5, Pall-mall; together with NEW just completed of the 
late SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, Bart., and SIR JAMES O Bart. 
Admission Card. or Sixpence each. All Cards issued available until close of Exhibition. 


ae —TWO GRAND PICTURES. by SELOUS, 
feet hy 8 feet, ona than 2 especial points of interest “Jern- 
her Granderr Christ’s Triumphant Entry, into the itoly City.” 
Jerusalem in her from the Mount of Olives. 
The above Pictures are now VIEW_at Messrs, LEGGATT, TAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT’S, 79, Cornhill. Open daily, from Nine to Six o’clock, Free 


THE REV. PHILIP SMITH. late Head Master of Mill 
Hill School. RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBERof PUPILS. The SESSION BEGINS 
ime 4 of AUGUST. Further particulars on application.—St. James's Lodge, Croydon, 


T[TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN. B.A. of CAMBRIDGE, 


Graduate in Mathematical Honours, READS with PUPILS in preparation for the 
Public Schools, the Navy, &e.—Address A. E., Bodington’s Library, Notting-hill, w. 


A N EFFICIENT CLASSICAL TUTOR, Graduate of 

Qufora or Cambridge, is REQUIRED in a SCHOOL of FORTY BOYS, Ag ng 
miles from London. Liberal payment is offered, with some advan a Stade 
preparing 4 the Ministry.—Address Rev. J. R. PEARS, St. Martin’s, Gue om. 


HOME AND EDUCATION.—A Lady of great experience 
he care of pone children aud PUiRt the charge of one of rank, is desirous of 
ies a LIMITED NUMBER of LITT E GIRLS, not above the age of twelve years, to 
whom she car offer the advantages ofa wme, together with those of a dtueation. 
i. terms expected. The highest references given. For further particular: 
B., to the care of Mr. W. Moors, 60, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


FAGLE HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY.—The Rev. 
EDWARD D.C.L., has REMOVED his from_Hammer- 
pea to the above address, where he continnes to prepare boys for Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, Rngby, and other Public Schools. F 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS on the 2th of AUGUST. 


ByPUucaTION, MARGATE.— MISS STANLEY begs to 
announce she RECEIVES a SELECT NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES in ne Esta- 
blishment on re Inclusive Terms, the Prospectus statin ag the one amount charged. 
of sbove favourite watering-place is well known statistically as the 
nes 
For particulars ana "references apply to Miss STANLEY, 6, Church-field-place, Margate. 


QAKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND, RE-OPENS AUG. 9rn. 
—TWELVE OPEN EXHIBITIONS of £40 per Annum each, and other University 
w* > ' considerable value, are attached to the School. —Apply to the Rev, THE 


NEWS COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.—The School having 
heen placed unon a new and the premises much enlarged, it is proposed to 
INCREASE. the NUMBER of BOARDERS not on the Fonndation. The Younger Boys 
are prepared for the Winchester College Election—the Seniors for the University. For 
particulars apply to Rev. W. TUCKWELL. 28, [lolywell, Oxford, Head Master. 


SCHOOL—ESHER. SURREY .—A LIMITED NUMBER 
of the SONS o GENTE EMEN PREPARED for ETON, HARROW, the ah BLIC 
SCHOOLS, and_E NATIONS, MIL ITARY and CIVIL, trom seven years old and 
ym by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE. 
he Rev. CHARLES CLARKE ie to vel during the month of Augnst with the 
sais of Noblemen or Gentlemen ‘or terms, &c., apply as above. 


KGS SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—The THIRD TERM, 


198, will commence on the 6th AUGUST. MAURICE DAY, M.A., Head Master. 


nm, and Natural Science. Pupils may be pai for 


Palace- 
ki 
aloo, yom: Puokiagham -gate, is OPEN to the Public DAILY (Sunday excepted), 


THE! TURKISH BATH, Charlotte-st street, 
from 


HYDROPATHY = —THE E BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ABLISH MENT, i, lete with every comfort, within twen' 
minutes walk of the is the of Patients and Visitors, 


rcan have the adv: at i i i 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr. M tive 


HOSPITAL | FOR DISEASES OF HE SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LON 
President—-SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., 
Consulting Physicians—DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH and DR. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. MWHINNIE. 


Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the yee Secretary, 
or by Messrs. Barelay, ‘an, and Co., 54, Lom he 


GEORG 8. Sec. 
RLPRED 8. BURT, De. Secretary,” 
Ont-Patients are admitted on M udays, Wednesslays, ont at Three o'clock. 
In-Patients must procure a Governor's recommendation 


MAPPIN AND CO.,. SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
7 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON 


The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN CO.’S gross AND FORKS, 


i> dently recom: 
Pull Size. | King’s. | Lity. | 
0/2160) 240 
260) 
0 200;300 
o;200'200 
O}140/180) 


The most beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere, of Tra AND DINNER 
SERVICES, CaUxTS, Frames, Dish COVERS, SIDE- Walters, 
TRAYS, FRuir STANDS, &e., the Quality excellent, the Prices most 
reasunable, 

MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 73, OXPORD-STREET, OpPosITE THE PANTHEON, 


MANUFACTORY: YAL CUTLERY Works, 


MAPPIN and CO, have no qcenqaion Wire v with any other house of a similar 
ame in 


(CASHMERE AND GRENADINE SHAWLS, 


trimmed with real and Nottinzham Lace Fiounces, most appropriate fur the season, 
combining style with elegance and utility. 


REAL SPANISH SHAWLS, MANTILLAS, INITATION DitTTO, At 42s. 
A. SPANISH DEPOT, 
3%, South Audiey-street, late Grosvenor-square. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAU, REAL BRUXELLES, 
INITON, IRISH FLOUNCES AND VBILS. 


The most mediu bones | for Ladies’ Wedding Orders and India Outfits, where every 
article is to be o! he best materia!s and hand make, at the lowest possible prices, 


A. sLacunvanire BRUXELLES AND IRISH DEPOT, 
85, Sonth Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, ( CONDUIT STREET, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE Rea AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 


Practical experience, hi ientifi external anatomy and 
definite ions and the human figure, give them confidence in 
patronage, 


H, NICOLL'S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
© GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLOTHING. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


[THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, ue, 199) REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNUILL, E.C.; 
and NN’s SQUARE, Manchester. 


(CLOTHIN G for YOUTIL —The Nickerbocker, the Highland 


Dress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, and de Dames a 
with much novelty and general excellence, H NICOLL ‘¢, for the re 

of this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street, "te the Autumn this 
branch will be removed to the rear of the old Establishment. 


Germ Draw 
the Universities | and the Public Services, 
The Head Master receives Twelve Boarders at an annual charge of Eighty Guineas. 
There are now THREE VACANCIES. 
For farther particulars apply to Rev. M. Day, Worcester. 


ST. AIDAN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 


BIRKENHEAD. 


Patron—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH BAYLEER. 


Michaelmas Term commences September 19th. The College opens on the 17th. 
_ Applications to be made to the Principal. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Crediton, 

near Prater. The Rey . JOHN LANGFORD CAPPER, B.A. (late Scholar of Wadham 

Ge Ox ‘on. Fellow of King’s College, London}, SECOND MASTER of the above 

hool, REC RIVES into his House a limited nam of BOARDERS, who enjoy the 

comforts of a Ebrivate Family, with the advantages of a sound Classi cal, Mathematieal, 
and English Education at the School. 

The New Buildings, erected by the Governors of the Church of Crediton, were opened in 


V ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS will find 

much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL-COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by 

one or more Peston, oe Trousers and Vest, all of one material, as originally introduced 

by Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. They recommend also a Black Velvet 

and for gentiemen seeking a kind of balf-dress morning evat ‘a fine’ black cloth 
pecially prepared. This me ams is edged with braid and cut somew hat as a riding-coat 

is getting into gencral us 


J. and D. XX COLL are prepared. at short notice, to 
© produce COUR and senvay LIVERIES, by applying to them in 
REGENT STREET, LONDO 


ARWICK HOUSE, REGENT STREET.— 


In consequence of the REMOVAL ‘about to the 
tached to The oid etetehment, hizher wp in this s the intention te offer the 
whole of the Stock ¢ MANTLES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES. ‘BREAKFAST JA ACKETS, &e., 
at HALF THEIR VALUB. An 0} ertunity is thus otfered to Ladies buying single gar- 
ments, or Shippers buying wholesele, which will never occur again. A portion is adapted 
for Trav elling, more particularly the folsiraes attish tend Cloak (sixteen yards in circum- 
others are for Evening and Carr Ail are marked in plain figures, and are 
laid out for inspection in the Show nroome of 142 and M4, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


February last, and w r comparison with any in the West of England. The situation 
is see are healthy, and the aevenaneneate, both of the School and of the 
racte: 


matio: 
Por Pupils unter 


Store ixteen for the University). £45 
For further information reapect ing the valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions attached 
toeminates on Monday, the s0th of Jul 
erminates on Monday, 
MB. Noys educated at this School sre eligible for the Stapleton Scholarships, at Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


A RMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA. 

TIONS. —A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with 

m for the next Preminaton will be happy to meet with others, resident or Lag Spee 

is Establishment can he highly recommended for its discipline and efticien 

yery high standing, have passed disti 

gear. Th the number of marks at the India Service Examination last 

pest Mas n every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 

eneral afford every facility for rapid progress, ‘without 
Litter to“ —Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 


To 7 TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 


URED, withont personal attendance, by ppl ng to C, GOODMAN, 
Agent fan Ban to LEIGH and Co.), 407, Strand. N.B.—Cireular of Instructions Post Free 


To PARENTS.—A reaps wort person, who has been most 


RRARING from their IMMEDIATE BIRT 
RGE ntleman, W 


e the ENT. CHA from nat period, or themonth, A 
bad the tire cha: f, will be to to ty, 
“Office, Churton-street, 


STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a vase 8U QUALITY, yislding on an 
for messurement and prices on application 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
S ELLING OF¥.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Travellir; | Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inksta: Enve- 
au 
tions.—The Whole of the 


tationery — Cnt mat 
Messrs. , Piceadilly, W., 
next door to 8t. James’s Ha 


aluable 
—BEST COALS ONLY. COCKERELL an and Co.'s 
for for BEST COKE, by them hee born 


Wharf. Earl-street, 
; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, ‘SE. 


ME. EDWARD DAVIESON’ 8 EVERLASTING TEETH, 


yin the that nature 
CCIDENT. These th 


to have made the ravages A 
unparalleled in the world, and 80 ex yerbabie nature that deteetion is im 
the closet observer, One set lasts life-time. without further trouble or 
expense. Mr. particularly invites the medical profession to examine 
workima 
IESOR "8 ID ENAMEL tor Stopping Decayed Teeth is WHITE, 
and lasts fon ore, "or F Front Teeth it is invaluabie, entirely superseding all those pre 
ur and spell the appearance nce of the mou’ 
Gharges mode rate. Consultation Free. ttendance from Ten till Six. 


Mr, EDWARD DAVIESON, Omen 448, West Strand, London, 
Descriptive Pamphlets Free for Two Stamps. . 
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N OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF DEPOSIT 

lished ¢-D. 1844), No. 3, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for 
the H vi YEAR LY L loan fEST, at the y= of Five per Cent. Annum, on Deposit 
Accounts, to the 30th Jun: are ready for d elivery, payable daily between the hours 


of Ten and Four. 
July 10th, 1860. PETER MORRISON, Managi:g Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 


PROVIDEN T CLERKS’ MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION.—ESTABLISH 
TRUSTEES, 
Thomson Hankey, BLP | Baron Mothechila, 
Mutual Life tor all class 


The whole of the divided among the mem 
puenen is es) th vited to ee system of Paid-up Policies, by which all payments 
fixed period are secured to the assured. 


WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, Secretary. 
No. 15, Moorgate-street, June 30th, 1860. 


SCoTTisH EQUITABLE. LIFE ASSURANCE 


st MAY, 1500 ANNUAL GENERAL “MEETING of the SOCIETY was held 


From the ‘Report by the Directors it appeared, during the year ending Ist March last, 
502 Policies had’ been sums amounting to £2,370, and making an addition 
st Mare 


The amount of Existing Assurances WAS £5,336,014 
The Ann ual R 190,282 
The lated Fund ted to .. 1,261,006 


Copies of the Report by the Directors, and of the Proceedings at the Masting. may be 
had on application at the Head Office of the Society, or from any of the Agents. 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE—2, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


OFFICE In LonDON—26, PoULTRY, E.C. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


THE STANDARD LIFE A ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPE _N NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
The first Division of Fretie took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 

The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND ........ceeee000026 £1,684,598 2 10 

Annual Average of New heguvenetn a effected uring the last Ten Years, upwards of 

HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, ener. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, , Resident Secre tary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, oe _ One. 


LONDON... J xine WILLIAM 
EDINBURG . 8, GE E STREET (iene) 
DUBLIN ... . 66, SACKVILL 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


Capital-One Million. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, Epinpuren. 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 
London Office—4, New Bank Lorupury. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


‘The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £449,000. 
At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £136,000, 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 
RITY.—The Company has now been ontnhttebed for Fifty years ; and, in addition 
to the Cepital, the ACC MULATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO £1,081,454. a, 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The large proportion of NINETY PER CENT. is allotted to 
Policies, with Profits, 

FREEDOM FROM RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions which can affect their Marketable Value, and making them indisputable. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DOUBLE INSURANCE SysTEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SySTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY by this 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Com 

Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
pany Insure against Fire every description of , at the lowest rates of 
See ding fot the risk. Rents of Bulidings also Insured, 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained on apetiention of at Gs Head 
Office, ioe No 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in tho Country 


4, New peak , Lothbury, R. STRACHAN, 


London, Mare 


CHAMPAGNE SILLERY SEC MOUSSEUX, 


a magnificent Wine, only 78s. per dozen, Carriage Fre 
___ CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, ienaee. Established 1847. 


A “A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron Linnie and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest Srngition © = 
Messrs. ~ and CO., who have REDUCED the PRICE of 
highly 4s. 6d. per dozen Imperial Pints. 
Od, Imperial Half-pints, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co., 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


and for preserving Ice and cooling 
HAM LAKE ICE COMPAR (now removed to 140, Strand, a WC.) of the best take, 


t 
9s., and upwards, forwarded any 
hines, or 8 reezers, moulds, &c. n arti- 
ad, b ieation to the WENHAM’ LAKE 10 


r late lamented Statesmen, R. Peel, NDIA TEA 


Warehouse, 9, Groat St. Helen’s. 


TEA; —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough ** Domestic” 


at 3s. 2d. per Ib. ; their at $s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Matchless’ Drawing-Room” Black, wards sent free of 
carriage within sixty. miles of London. ii, 0. 


Tim BEST and CHEAPEST Bache in ENGLAN D are to be 


—— of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea King William-street, City, London, 


useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d., 2s. 2s. 10d., 3s., and 3s.4d. Rich Soucho: 


Brown AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 

referred to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange 
Cake, and especially suited to the delicacy of Children + Invalids. The Lancet 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


SOYER’ 8 SULTAN A SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These of which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of “Food, reported ‘so favourably of their parity find and 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in 

Kingdom. They are Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, end 
all =e dishes; impart also to s, and Cutlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELE: Ps Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
of ats be pronounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable addition to every variety 
*,* See the names of LEA and PERRINS upon every Label, Bottle, and 
Sold by Messrs. CRossz and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


MECHI AND BAZIN’S. DESPATCH BOX-WRITING 


CASES, in Russia and Morocco jo Leasher. are made in twenty different forms 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and ubb Locks; also chewe of a mn r description ; 
rices vary from £1 to £50. Portable MWeitine and Dress ritng Cases, Courier 
ags, Pic-Nic Cases, Wicker Luncheon kets. n, ves, Wine aud Spirit 
Flasks, &c,—112, Regent-street, W., and 4, Leadenhail- 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, Regent-street, aa beg to in- 
form the Nobility, Gentry, ‘and Public that the: have now on Show an en irely new 
STOCK, with all the recent improvements in DRESSING CASES and 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Carriage Bags, Mediwval Mounted En- 
velope Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Inkstands en suite, Sed Cases, Scent 
Caskets, Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, malachite, tortoise-shell, papier 
mach . Bibles and Church Services, mounted in ivory, together with a superior 
of Stationery of description. Wedding Visiting and Invitation 

Cards, &c., on the shortest notice 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tro: ical climates ; Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
ings and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron *Bedsteads for servants ; every description of 
ood Bedstead that is manufactured, in mah ny, birch, walnut-tree woods, pas 
deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and furniture complete, as well as e 
scription of -room Furniture, 


{EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Bed-room Furnitu ure, sent free by post.—HEaL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture M ers, 196, Ti Court-road, XW. 


Wi TLUTAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 
ERS, URROLSTSRERS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT. LONDON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
their Customers as ot visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have 
suffered from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Promises which have been in progress 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have plenguve in announcing that these are now come leted, 
and comprise the addition to their already very extensive Premises of SIX N ARE- 
MS OF LARGE SIZE, a more commodious ENTRANCE, byl STAINCASES, = 
many other conveniences. Their Stock (which they believe to be the lar, yee 
in the World) of Cabinet and Uphoistery Furniture, Bedding ‘the he 
8s Patent) and Bedroom Furniture, is now contai 


EROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materials, 


In Jpshing the: these one to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have given 
greatly commodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNI 
pare RTMENT, ond especially have added largely to their Stock of IRON and BRASS 

pany have ple wat ‘pre red, for the use of their Customers and the Public, an NEW 

OF DE )N AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon application, 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS strongly urge upon jotonding Be Seemenes the advantage of 
a personal selection, and ask the favour of a to inspect t) 

Ist May, 1860. 


Ban and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the public, and marked at prices Weve nti with those that have tended 
to make his establishment the most distingu shed ‘« this  comienys Portable Showers, 
78. 64.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nurse pongin 9s. 6d. to 32s.; Hip, 
188. 3d. to 31s. 6d. A la assortment of Gas Plunge, Vi Wapont, and and 

Camp Shower Bathe. Toilette Ware, in great variety, from 12s. 6d, to 458. t 


TEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The Inge 


assortment of London- made TEA URNS in the World i fincluding Sits recent novel 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S, from 30s. 


PAPTER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assort- 


ment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, varicty, 


or novelt, 
Oval Papier Mache Trays, per Set of Three... 208701. to » Guineas. 
Ditto, 1 10s. Od, to 4 Guineas, 
Convex ‘Shape, from 7s. 6d, 


Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low, 


WILLIAM oURTON’ GEN ERAL FURN ISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE ied 8 fd gratis, and free by post. 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimi Beant of Sterling | Silver and Else ectro Plate, Nickel 


Chim 
Table ¢ Baths, Ware , Turne and ga Trays, Bedding, Bed-room 
and Cabinet and Plans of the Twenty large S ow Room: 
at 30, Oxford-street, W.; & and 4, Newman-strest; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s bow Rooms, 
1, Newman- -mews, 


TO CAPITALISTS. —£1000 t to £1500.—An Income of not less 


than £600 per Annum may be Gentleman having the mead eum at 


LENFIELD PATENT STARC 
USED IN THE ROY. LAUR and pronounced b; HER 
LAUNDRESS to be the FIN STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Grocers, &c, &c.—WOTHERSPOON CO, Glasgow and London. 


BUGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
POUND, patented for preventing and destroying these 

pO Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and Field. Is, 

all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY inimited). 


PERSIAN INSECT. DESTROYING 


ON PER. unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beet aoe Moths, and 
ies of Insect, and harmless to, animal life. seid Packets, and 3s, 

ac ets sent free st for Fourteen Stamps KEATING, mist, 
‘St. Paul’s- churchyard, RC. 


A STHMA AND CONSUMPTION.—DR. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a ra A cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. have a most pleasant Paste, 
Price 1s, 1}d., 28, 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine endors, 


OUTH AN BEAUTY.—The FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 
Bloom of Youth, t may be applied to an 
infant, but t yet Amparts "the most dagzling to any and renders the 
skin tifully soft. Ir wi CURE THE MOST INVETERATE SKIX FROM 
Fh CAUSE ARISING. Sold in cases at 5s. and lls. To be nly at pave. 
SON, 448, West Strand a od the) Office). Dessriptive tine 
two Stamps; remittances by postage stam) 


TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SUMMER.— 


the many luxuries of the present none can be obtained i e 
manifold virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF BIA. If applied to the roots and 
of the hair, it ee the most delightful -—— ce of 

me. It also at this period o ie season mts the m falli off, 


f already too thin or turning grey, will prevent furthe amd soed restore 
use it daily. It alse fur thentag the ier 

Voimitative wash oan equal it, "Price Sa. and lis, and 
22, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS 1 and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssury, 


beg to their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the the bigness and for le win saille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoratio: rices and Information forwarded. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. —Gothic Paper- 
hangings. a Designs and Estimates nished, or an Illustrated Price Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


ORNAMEN' TS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
standa, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, in Pisures, Groups, Ink- 
Bronze, &c., manufactured |and imported by J. TE ENNANT. 149, Strand, London. 


BENNETT'S RIFLEMAN’S WATCH, 65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
J BENNETT having manufactured a WATCH specially 


© fitted for the use of MILE. RY MEN, and combining the advantages h the 
Hunting and n-faced Watch, solicits the inspection of his large Stock by all Rifle 
Volunteers. In Silver, from Five Gui ineas; in Gold, from Fifteen Guineas. Free and safe 
by Post. Money Orders to JonN BENNET?’s Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside, E.C. 


N°,§ CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
NVELOPES WITH ARMS, OR INITIALS. Superior 

Cream- mya adhesin Envelopes, 4d. per 1 Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 

a Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon tee 4s, 6d, All kinds of Stat: onery equally 


and BALL, Printed tamped in Saver, with 

lates’ CARD-PLATE clout engraved, 
—Observe, at HENRY is 

LON DON, two doors from Sackville-street, 


HAT VILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is. 2 though 


intenti ‘An mmedi the ingui be obt ined on licati to 
inten one. iat inguiry mi obtain on ay cation 
RICHAR D BARRETT, 13, MARK LONDO x. i B. xe 


rinted for 


stabil 42, Garde printed for 


RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
THE VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY OF A CLERGYMAN, DECEASED. 


ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his New 

Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery le lane, on THU RSDAY and FRIDAY, 

and 27th, at Half-past the THEO LIBRARY OF A CLERGY: 

MAN, deceased, :—Critici Sacri, best edition, vols. —Tromm 

2 vols., large pa 

siastici, 2 vols.—S, Angustini 
Imet’s 8 Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols. ete Commentary, by Pitman, 6 


yols.—Baxter’s Practica) rks, 23 vols.—Bingham’s Origines Eccles iasticw, 9 vols.— 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical low, by Enitimore, 4 vols.—Burton’s Theological Works, 5 vols.— 
Calvin Society’s Publications, 52 vols.—Chugeh Historians of —Clark’'s 


8 
cal Memorials, 13 vols.—Taylor’s (Jer.) Works, by Heber, 15 vols.—Tracts for the 
Times, 5 vo! is.— —and gunerons other Standard Works in Divinity, chiefly in neat. bindin ngs. 
Also, a of Boo! n ¢ and Admi 
aggard, son. nd a Selection of Music minen’ m rs, contain 
some Rare and Early Pieces, &. &c. of ~ 


"To be Viewed and Catalogues had. 


| ORD CLYDE.—A Beautifully Engraved | PORTRAIT of 

this distinguished General, from the Painting by LIPS, Esq.—size of 
Engraving 17 by 3—is by Mr. MITCHELL, Bond-street, w. 
Proofs, 218.; Prints, 10s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, by his 


© new pp arrangements, charges no Commission for Publishing. Books Pri 
unti 


are pri the very 
Anthore aboar to publish will find 
Specimens, Estimates, and all forwarded free by return post. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. Soya, Copies of 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in 
of the Foz, Life for a Life, and many ot Books, are now on Sal Reduced 
Prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 

BULL’S LIBRARY is well su best ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITE- 
RATURE, including the best RELIGLOUS Boo! Prospectuses gratis and post free, 


BULU’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles- London, W. 


THE, A AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. ALFoRD Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


A UNT DOROTHY’S WILL may be seen at all the principal 
Libraries and Booksellers. 
E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., Publishers, London. 


Now ready, 4to, sewed, price 1s. 6d. 
U PPSTROM' S CODEX ARGENTEUS. Eine Nachschrift 
zu der Ausgabe des ULFILAS von H. C. VON DER GABELENTZ und J. LOBE. 
F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig. TriBNER and Co., London. 


This day is published, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 
THE LAWYER AND HIS PROFESSION: a Series of 
Letters to a Solicitor commencing business. By J. ORTON SMITH. 
V. and R. StEvENs and Sons, H. SwEET, and W. MAxXwELL, Law Publishers, 
This day, Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

IN PARLIAMENT and MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS of the late HENRY DRUMMOND, ESQ. Edited by Lord Lovarng, 
London : noewonrn and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 

day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE EARLY “LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
From Authentic Sources. 
London: BosworTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


TAXATION. 
ready, price 1s., Second Edition, 
THE REVIEWER REVIEWED, in an Answer to an Article 
in the Edinburgh Review on BRITISH TAXATIO 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and Farringdon-street. 


price 6s. 8vo, with Seven Maps, 


THE SOURCES ‘OF "THE NILE: being a General Survey 
a the Basin of that River, and of its Head Streams, with the History of Nil 
Discovery. By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 
London: JAMES MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall-street. 


day, price Threepence, post free, 


A CATALOGUE, Of a PORTION of an OLD ENGLISH 
bequeathed tothe late possessor in 1791 ; the LIBRARY of J. F. DICKSON 
Rit: rohased } mike” contract); and Books from other Libraries, NOW ON 


Basit MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly, London, W. 
In One Vol. 4to, 416 pages, £2 8s. 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL 
Pw OF MILTON. By Guy LusHINGTON PRENDERGAST, Esq. 
ied from the Edition, by Sir Bgert on Brydges, in Six Vols. Duodecimo, printed 
by ae in 1835; but the ae to ks and lines are applicable to any Edi Eon. 
“Mr. Prendergast, in preparing’ the ‘Concordance’ for fhe use of lite t ts, 
perforin verr rious labour, for which we think h will fee hae 
es its pies the standard manuals of English book not to be 
and 


Avery mer ited work.” —Edinburgh Review. 


London; JomN 8, LESLIE, 58, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXV., 


J. The London Poor, rs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 
The Cape and South Africa. VILL. The Conservative Reaction. 


in MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ‘LXIIL, 


for JULY, price 6s., 


6, Mansel and his Critics. 
3. Victor Hu vonsh gna wen's n 
4. The West yh ee 9. Cambridge Univers 


London: Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVIL, 
was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS: 
IL. lier on the Fall in the Value of Gold. 
Ht Jiaries and Correspondence of George Rose. 
ILL. D’Haussonville’s Union of France and 
IV, chison’s Latest Geol ~ a Discoveries. 
Vv. The Patrimony of St. Pet 
Wi. Vaughan’s in History. 


IL. te’s Memoir of 
ILL, on Russia ani 
1X. Correspondence of Humboldt and Varnhagen. 
X. Thiers’ enteenth Volume. 
ir Cardinal Mai's Edition of the Vatican Codex. 
Secret Voting and Parliamentary Reform. 


London: LoN@MAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK. 


t | [HE WESTMIN STER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 


No, XXXV. JULY, 
CONTENTS: 
I. their Tendencies and Remedies. 


If. The Mill on the Floss. 
ILL. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures for 1859. 


The ‘Monopoly. 


Arys 

VL The In Irish Education uestion. 

VII. Germany: its Strength and Weakness, 
VIL. Thoughts in ‘Aid of Faith. 

1X. Grievances of Hungarian ‘Catholics. 
Co 1, Theol Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology 

m iterature :— 
on Travels, 1s.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles- Lettres.” 
GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. (for AUGUST), 
cesta PaaS on FRIDAY, the 27th instant, price © Shilling, with Tw 
CONTENTS: 


Framley Parson: (Wea ) 
Chapter —Hage' 
Wit of th the ts, 
XXIV.—Magna est Veri 
“Unto this Last.” I.—The Roots ot Hi Honour. 


Mrs. Grote’ 


The Four Georges: Sketches of Manns orals, Court, and Town Life, 
(With an Illustration.) Il.—George 

How I quitted Naples. 

Stranger than 

William H Engraver, and Philosopher. Man, 
the | Work, the Ti "history of Hard Wor 


On Holidays.—A for 
Roundabout Papers. No. 6.—On Screens in Dining Rooms, 
Smit, EvpsR, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW, BANK, VIENNA.—STATISTICAL CONGRESS.— 


“THE BUILDER” f THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stam: Fivepence, contains :— 
Exchan; Vie nna—The statisti brugh and 


Blenheim — Hin iding — Roman atte Arrangement of 

iiding—Intaid Si beings, in Memorial of the late Sir Charles 
urch-building—In! ab-tom emo! 

1. Westminster alace Hotel—Doings in Cork—Provincial News—Church- 


he 
News—Stained Glass, &. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


(CHURCH MUSIC.—HYMNS AND GLORIAS FROM 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, with a Few Hymns in Common Use set to 
St. a from the Church . and Tune Boo Published by permission, 
price 2s. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
In Small 4to, price 21s. handsomely bound in cloth, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


(THE REV.WILLIAM ADAMS'S SACRED ALLEGORIES; 


containing the Shadow of the Cross, the Distant Hills, the Old ’s Home, and 
King’s Weesens rs. ith numerous Engravings on Wood, from Original + -4 by 
Cope, orsley, Palmer, Foster, and Hicks. 
‘hese Allegories may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. each ; or, on common paper, 1s, each, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


Second Edition, price 2s, 6d. j 


THE WAY OF HOLIN ESS IN MARRIED LIFE: a 
Windsor, Prebendary of Baader te the Queen at Windsor Castle. 


RIvInGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
In 8mall 8vo, price 6s., the Second Edition of 


S CHIEFLY ON OLD TESTAMENT 


HESTORIRS ; from in the Sunday Lessons. Joun HAMPDEN GURNEY 
of St: Marys: Marylebone. 


Also, by the same Author, } 


SERMONS ON TEXTS | FROM THE GOSPELS AND 


EPISTLES FOR PARTICULAR SUND 
THIRD SERIES OF ‘SERMON S$; on Miscellaneous i 


RIVINGTONS, Watcrloo-place. | 
| 
| 
| 


Lately published, in Small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


BMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, in a 
College, ford a of the with "in low Trinity 


Also, by the same Author, | 


nit 3ERMON 8 ON THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 


ENT. Second i 
2. SERMONS ¢ ON IN. THE EPISTLES, GOSPELS, AND 


PARLOUR 
ew Volume this day, price 2s. «, | 
THE SLAVE SQUADRON. By the Author 
uard.” Forming Vol. CCXVIL. of this popular ! 
C. H. CLARKE, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Vouun TEER RIFLE AND ARTILLERY CORPS.— 

The SECRETARY OF STATE FoR Wak and the Loxps OF THE ADMIRALTY have 
approved of Mr. JAMES PATERSON’s admirable 

LIFE OF THE GREAT PATRIOT, SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, 
and have sanctioned the he sug of a large number of copies to the various libraries in con- 
nexion with the Army 

tinguish thori thi s— This work to be in the hands of 

every voluntecr as it specially calewiated to foster the spirit which is daily 

ning ground through the ae. 


2 bound in and 
Taira handsomely cloth, gilt, price 3s, 6d., may 


PLN: 


Three V Edition | 


J 
— = 
large and choice assortment o YPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, ASPECIMEN Book oF 
| 
aAbrary of Anglo-Catholic 1eo0logy, Si vols brary of the Fathers, 41 vols.— 
anning’s Sermons, and other Works, 5 vols.—-Newman’s Parochial Sermons, 6 vols.— ] 
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13, Ma ‘STREE!, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 
and the RUSSIAN UISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA; 
with Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Many; ge Fonpgons, 
Tougemtz, Goldi, and Gélyaks. By T. W. ATKINsoN, F.G. 
“ Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedieated by permission to Her Majesty. a0 Eighty- 
three Ilustrations and Map, £2 28. bound. (On Tuesday.) 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited by Moun- 
TAINEER. 8vo, with [lustrations, 15s, 


“ A most interesting, pleasant, and well-written narrative.”—Literary Gazette. 


T)OMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
the COU BT of ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND, By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.S. Three Vols., with Portraits, 31s, 6d. 
“An interesting, pleasant, and instructive book.”—Spectator, 


Six) MONTHS IN REUNION: aCl man’s Holiday, and 
How He Passed It. By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. Two Vols., with eee hg 21s. 
“ This work abounds with anecdote and information. Literary Gazette. 


N ARRATIVE OF A» RESIDENCE AT THE COURT 
of MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the VALLEY of the INDUS. By 
Captain LANGLEY, late Madras ‘Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. (Just veal) ) 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. _ Price 5s., 
bound and illustrated, forming Vol. XI. of HURST and BLACK ETT’s STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
BoND AND FREE. By the Author of “Casrz,” &c. 


Three Vols, 
“A very good novel, The pict is well put together, and the whole is om vitally written.” 
—Chronicie. “A clever and mpereating novel, It has great power, and the stury is well 
sustained.”—Lilerury Gazette. 


* Fe 


And histrionic let de 
The pulpit to the level of the stage. Me COwPER. 


FITZWARIN K. By Scrvuraror, Author of “The 
Master of the Houffds,” &c. Three Vols., with Iilustrations. 

“A stirring, sparkling story, an of force, and replete with striking events. The 
characters are excellently 


ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain Wraxatt. Three Vols. 


“Captain Wraxall writes briskly and pleasantly.” —Earaminer. 
“*Only a Woman’ is very readable.”—Atheneum, 


MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sirverren.” 


Three Vols, 
“The work of a very clever and able writer. It is certain to attract attention.”—Lit. Gaz. 


THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: Recollections i in the 


Ph 1ife of a Clergyman, Written by HIMSELF, Dedicated to the Duke of chester, 


(GRANDMOTHER'S S MONEY. By the Author of “ Wixp- 
“A good novel. The most interesting of the author’s prodreti ”— Ath 


NiGcut AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 8. Savine. 


Three Vols, (Just ready.) 


MR. WESTERTON HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 5s. each, 


LIFE OF THE REV. C. E. ORPEN. By Mrs. Lr Fanv. 


“ Wherever he went he was sure = leave behind him the traces in his path which 
tell that a Ciristian has passed that way 


THE MORNING and EVENING SERVICES of the 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. J, E. GOLDING, Vicar of Griston, Norfolk. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: A HOBBLE THROUGH. 


By &. T. 


Price 2s, ; or by post, 26 stamps, 
A MONTH IN NORWAY; or, My Norske Note Book. 
NEW NOVELS. 
UNDE DER A A CLOUD, By Frepexicx and (GBEEN- 


THE BADDIN GTON PEERAGE: WHO WON IT AND 


WHO WORE IT. By GrorGe AvGUsTU Three Vols. Post 8vo, [Just out, 
CAMP LIFE. By Captain Wraxatt. One Vol. Post 8vo, 
1s, 6d. (Just out, 


CHARLES J, SKEET, W, King William-strect, Charing-cross. 
This day, price 2s., ornamental boards, Fcap. 8vo, 


MARSTON LYNCH; his Life and Times, his Friends and 
end Vefonts, bla Ricks and Haltpench & Personal Biography. 


Feap., 8s. 
LAY OF THE POPE 


T “ They might not seem (his) prophecies, 
Bat spiritual presentime 
And sueh refraction of ev: 
As often rises ere they rise.” —TENNYSON. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 60, Conduit-street, H square, 
Immediately, in Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


A RMY MISRULE, BARRACK THOUGHTS, AND 
OTHER POEMS, By A Coston SOLDIER, 
“A very spmdshabie paper; a most tersely written and ably expresse@ exposé.”—Army 
and Neey Gaz: 
= OTLEY, and Co,, 50, Conduit-strect, H square. 


In Two Vols., Large Post 8vo, 16s, 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE, 
Freely Transiated am@ Condensed by HARRIET MABTINEAU. 


Now ready, in Crown $vo, price 9s 

PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED Wit 
HEOLOGICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERF, 

Louden: ANWARIN G@ (Suecessor to JOHN 

ing Willlam-street, Strand, 


ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
‘HOUGHTS iN "AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara 8S. HENNEL’ 


London: MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King Widiiam-street, Strand. 


Now ready, oy nd pve, rice $s. 6a. cloth, Sixth eee. with Reply to the 
or the Eclipse of Faith,” a Appendices, 
PHASES OF Fi AITH; or Doapepes from the History of 
eed. By FRANCIS WiLttay Newman, furmerly Fellow of Bailiol College, 
sixtn Edition 
London: (Successor to jous CHAPMAN), 
ing Wiiham-street, Strand, 


ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
A HISTORY of the CREATION and the PATRIARCHS ; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book o 
“Written with great ability.”—Adlas, 
London: MANWARING (Successor to CHAPMAN), 
8, King Wiiliam-street, Stran 


In Two Vols. g¥o, price 14s. 


TRODUCTION TO THE. OOK OF GENESIS, with 
on the Opening Porticn. From tue German ETER VON 
late or con of Oriental Languages and Literature in the “loamy of 

Edited by JAMES F.R.S, 
London: GEORGE MaNWARING CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Feap. vo, price 3s. 


EY OCH: a Poem, in Three Books. By Roster! Starrorp, M.A. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


GENERALS ROSE AND STUARTS INDIAN CAMPAIGNS. 
Just published, in Post Svo, with Map, price $s. 6d. cloth, 


CENTRAL INDIA DURING THE REBELLION OF 


1857 and 1858; a Narrative of Operatious of the British Fospes from the Supp easton 
of Mati Aurungabad to the Capture Gwaiior unger 
ROSE, G.C.B., and Brigadier Sir C. STUA OMAS 
LAX., Medical Olticer to the Cor; ps of Sapp ers aud Miners. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


SECOND SERIES of “ VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES.” 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms, 
“A pleasanter moat more suggestive volume “This Seeond Series of the ‘ Vicissitudes’ 
we have seldom met Syme a duplicate to the novelty aud charm 
Critic. of the rated London News. 
The FIRST SERIES, Fourth Edition, price 12s. 6d,, may also be had. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 
Just published in Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
QKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL, Bart. By the Hon. 


“Sir Lawrenee has given us & narrati | os the genial and 
at once so so forcible, so just, and witht is an- 


yet sv lively a opis ited, that we feel all | eestors. whic aniests in 

our the late statesman re- | every line. e “this 
newed, and all our former opinions sharp- | his work with a strong ree ion 
ened, straightened, and reset... . Nothing it to our vendern.”” —Prese. 


London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 


PRACTICAL » GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
ABROAD. 


“Gonuine Mandbooks "—Civil aze 
“Certainly the most comprelensive aud useful.” '—Art Journal, 


PRACTIC ‘AL ITALY. 2s. 64. 
PRACTICAL alipe. Twelfth Thousand. 
PRACTICAL RHINE (Be gum, Holland, Germany), Teath Thousand, 1s, 
THROUGH: ROUTES FROM LONDON 
PRACTICAL TLME-TABLES OF CON’ HALLS. 3d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 


AUGUSTUS SaLa. 
__London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-stroet. 
This day, illustrated by Birket Foster, price 2s., Feap. 8vo, 


MONT BLANC. By Suiru. With Memoir of the 


by EDMUND Yates, 
has had the of havin, Ibert Simith’s Lecture ont 


Biting, sho onl aed this most agreeable accoun bar his Ascent, its Incidents, Anecdotes, 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-strect. 
‘This day, price One Shilling, 


THE ROYAL RIFLE MATCH ON WIMBLEDON 


pe. ee, with Specialities of Rifles anil Rifle Ammunition used, and a F 


I, WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN COMPFTITIVE eee SHOOTING. 
Il, WHAT IS DOING THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
ane WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN FvTwuRE. 
ion of New Lubricants, a Criticism on the Swiss and English 
Styles or Shootin ing. By JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B., Author of Projectiles, &e, 
London: Warp and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


This day, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 63. cloth, 


[tat ALY IN TRAN (SITION : Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in the Spring of 
Illustrated by Oficial p aedecort Srom the Papal Archives of the Revolied Legations. 
By Rev. WrLL1aM ARTHUR, Author of the “Tongue of Fire,” &c, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Just published, price Is. 


N OTE on the RE-ORGANIZATION of the BRITISH 
ARMY, including Finance, Acministration, and Legislation. By Epwagp STRICK- 
LAND, Deputy Commissary -General. 
AcTON GRIFFITH, 8, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


ww ready, price One Shilling, 


No 
"THOUGHTS ON THE TREATY OF COMMERCE 
WITH FRANCE. 
JAMES Ripewary, Piceadilly, W.; and all Booksellers, 


Second Edition, Crown $vo, price 6s. 61, 


SEai -SIDE STUDIES at ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
and JERSEY. By Grorex Henny LEWES, Author of Physiology 


‘wiseax BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE OF INDIA QUESTION. By 


James RupewarY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


JEW TOURIST’S MAP OF SCOTLAN dD. By Avex. 
Jounsroy, ¥.2.8.B., Auth ‘evised and 
anied ny an In -4 of ames of ont pap, being 
» ad al to the number contained in the First Edition. Price, in Sheets, 6s. ; 

in Cloth Case - ‘the pocket, 7s. 


WILLiAM BLACKWoop ana Sons, Edinburgh and London; and E. Stanvorp, London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same gpnme Autber, the toRewing, each with Index of 
Clot. 


th Case for 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


[NTRIGUES OF THE PRUSSIAN POLICE WI HA 
UTIONARY COMMITTEE LN LONDON : Debate in tho 
Beri Rrpeway, Piceasiliy ; and all 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN’ “IN 


Tadian People and therr 6 i Rulers. By 
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PUBLISHED BY BELL AND DALDY, Small Post Svo, 
186, FLEET STREET, LONDON. FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. 
[Neat week, 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Carefully Edi with Boal lish Notes, Grammatical ani Explanatory, and Renderings 
Diffeult diomatic Expressions for School Feap. 8vo, 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. | Par Edited 


by C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, revise 


HISTOIRE DE CHARLES Par Votrairr. Edited 


Edition, revised, 33. 6d. 


SELECT 1 FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Edited by F. E. 


A. Gasc, M 


PICCIOLA.. By B. Sarntine. Edited by Dr. Dusvc. 3s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 18. 6d, 


GASCS 1 FIRST FRENCH BOOK 


ethod of seer the Elements of the Fren 
‘cap. 8vo, immediately, 


GASC’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. 


being a a New, Practical, 


ion, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Second 
GASC’S MATERIALS FOR FRENCH PROSE COMPO- 


TION; or, Selectio e heet English Prose Writers. With copious 
otes and Hints for Taiomatic’ Renderings--A KEY to the above, 6s. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 64. 


GASC’S HISTOTRES AMUSANTES et INSTRUCTIVES ; 


or, Selections of Complete Stories from the best French Authors, chiefly Contem: 
porary, who have Written for the Young. With Euglish Notes, 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 8s. 
A LATIN GRAMMAR. By T; J Hewtrr Key, M.A., F.RS., 
Head Master of the Tunior School, in 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, 3s. 64. 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SMALL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS; with a Vocabulary. 


J.T. V. Harpy, B.A., Londo; 
Second Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
FROST’S MATERIALS FOR LATIN PROSE COMPO. 
SITION.—A KEY to the above, 4s. 
Feap. 8vo, 8s. 61, 


REV. A. J. MACLEANE’S SELECTIONS FROM OVID: 


Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Notes, 


College. 


Editio altera, 8vo, 12s, ; morocco, 21s. 
SABRINA COROLLG in hortulis Regie Scholew Salopiensis 
contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WRIGHT'S GRADUATED SERIES OF EXERCISES IN 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; with an Appendix, containing Papers of Miscellaneous 
Examples designed use of Schools, 


New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 1s.; on Cards, in Case, Js, 64, 


BRASSE’S ENUNCIATIONS AND FIGURES belonging 
to the PROPOSITIONS in the First Six Bene pert of the Eleventh Books of 
ELEMENTS.—Without the Figures, price 


New Edition, Svo, 15s. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of the 


. ENGLISH LANGUAGE; combining Explanations with Etymology. Series of 
Etymologiecal suited to the Dictional specially 
adapted to aglioh Langeage, | is prefixed. 

Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ions in the E 
DR. RICHARDSON ON THE STUDY, OF LANGUAGE. 


Horne Toke’ of is now used in 
ADAMS’ § ELEMENTS OF THE ‘ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


“An admirable manual of our mother tongue.” —Daily News, 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 2s. 


BOWES'S PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 
Families, and Candidates for Public Examinations, Of Schools, 


Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 64, cloth ; 2s. sewed, 
BEALE'S STUDI DENT’ T’S TEXT-BOOK OF ENGLISH AND 
from B.C. 100 to the Present Tim 
i f most ks we have see: ted i 
award vers ene praise toa ya volume which may prove invaluable to teachers and taugne 
ti 


Parts II., and 2s. 6d, each; Part IV., 1s. 6d.; 
or in One Voi., cloth, 78. 6a. 


REV. T. STANTIAL’S TEST-BOOK FOR STUDENTS: 
Bete of Examination Popers. - propering for the 

iterature, Part Ll. Science, Part sical Science, 
Feap. 6s, 


EDITION OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF 


GION, wee R ws Introduction for Students, and Copious Index 


Price eee extra size on fine paper, Sixpe 


CLARKE’S COPY-BOOKS for COMMERCIAL. SCHOOLS. 
First Copy-book contains eleme: 
The Fourth contains the essentials of a useful kind of small hand, 
Tho Sixth eoutains the foundation for for a style of pointed small hand. 
xth eo! 
The Seventh contains copies for females. 


Second Edition, Improved, 3s. 6d. 
UNDER | GOVERNMENT: an Official Key to the Civil 
to Candidates seeking Appointinents, By J. 


PARKINSON, 


“ The best of its elass that hast issued.”— Athen eneum. 
“Will be <4 welcome to all who seek employment ‘under 
show them the advantages and disadvantages of 
and in whose the appointments are.’ 
Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d, 


EXAMINATIONS: a Key to the Civil 


Examinations. By J.C. PARKINSON. 


materials from which this volume taco com gon nets, of 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, ° 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” 


Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 36s, 
HISTORY OF ITALY. 
FROM THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON I. 
With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 
By ISAAC BUTT, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 


In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


This day is published, One Vol., 10s. 6d., with an Illustration, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AGNES HOME. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Small 4to (handsomely printed in antique type) 
price 238, 


THE SEA-BOARD AND THE DOWN; 
Or, My Parish in the South. 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


JAMES GORDON, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER, 
51, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
RECENTLY ADDED TO 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
CLYDE’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Prico 1s. 6d. 
SECOND ENGLISH READING BOOK. Price 9d. 
ADVANCED READING BOOK, Literary and Seientific. 


IN THE PRESS. 
SIXTH ENGLISH READING BOOK (being the jrighest 
na ys. 


for Elementary Classes’ 


FIFTH ENGLISH pEapine BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 
FOURTH ENGLISH READING BOOK. Price 1s. 8d. 
THIRD ENGLISH READING BOOK. Price 1s. 3d. 
FIRST ENGLISH READING BOOK. In Three Parts. 


EDINBURGH: JAMES GORDON, 51, HANOVER STREET. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADaMs, AND CO. 
Bold by all Booksellers. 


MURRAY'S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


On July Sist, a New Edition, with published Monthly, 
in | Par te yal 8vo, 


THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE'S POETICAL N WORKS ; 


Complete, uniform with the above, 


LORD BYRON'S 1 POETICAL WORKS. With Notes 


MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON; with his Letters and 


BOSWELL’S LIF] E OF » JOHNSON ; ; including the TOUR 


to WALES and the H ES. With Note 


JOHN MURRAY, ‘AY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TRE DEFENCE of ENGLAND. "By General Sir Howaap 
Joux Albemarie-street, 


| 
| 
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NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS USED IN 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS NOW READY, 


PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


I. 
LATIN. AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
AND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By C. D. YONGF. 


I. ENGLISH-LATIN. 9s.6d. | II. LATIN-ENGLISH. 7s. 6d. 
Or the whole work complete in One Vol., strongly bound in roan, 15s. 


“ A very capital book, either for the somewhat advanced pupil, the student who aims at 
Adiomatic Latin or the adult with knowledge of the language. It is 
best—we were going to only really useful—Anglo- dictionary we ever met 
with.” 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD, 


FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 


By Professor CREASY. 
Ninth Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ The decisive features of she battles are well and clearly brought out, the reader’s mind 
ia attracted to the world-wid> im of the event he is considering, while their suc- 
cession carries hiss over the whol stream of European history.”—Spectator. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
By Professor CREASY. 


Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


“An admirable of which every well-educated Englishman ought 
to possess,” —Literary Gazette, 


GUIZOT’S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A New Edition. 


“No one has drawn Cromwell’s character with the same truth as M. Guizot. His 
acquaintance with our annals, language, customs, and politics, is altogether extraordi- 
nary.”—Quarterly Review, 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, 
From the Earliest Ages of Christianity. 
Third Edition, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, 12s, 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
Incumbent of St, Peter's, Author History of the Early 


“It ‘ies a want felt by the student.” to 
The on the cus literature.” —Atheneum, 


LECTURES ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
OR, EARTH AND MAN. 
Small 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
By ARNOLD GUYOT. 
The only Unabridged Edition. 


THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. 


With Suggestions and Questions at the Foot of each Page, 
intended to be Read as a First Greek Play. 


By the Rey. J. EDWARDS, M.A. 


AND THE 
Rev. C. HAWKINS, B.C.L., Ch. Ch. Oxon. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 4s. 64. 
Bvery passage of the text is illustrated with an extent of erudition which renders the 


HERVEY’S RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION, 
With Hints on the Use of the Tongue. 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. 8. JENNER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Ix. 
THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By T. H. STAUNTON. 
Small 8vo, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Next week will be published, price 6s. 


THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN MOROCCO. 
By FREDERICK HARDMAN, 


Correspondent of the Times 
Author “Peninsular Scenes and ” &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, price 5s. 
PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS; 
Or, Incidents of Political and Exploratory Travel. 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan ;” 
“ Minnesota and the Far West,” &. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day, price One Shilling, 
CHARGES OF HERESY AGAINST 
MR. MAURICE. 


Considered in a Letter to the Members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


(Originally published in the Year 1864.) 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Now ready, with Ilustrations, Post 8vo, 14s. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


poe a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents ; an Account of the Origin 
henomena of Glaciers ; and an Exposition of the Physical Principles 
they are related. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
» Professor of Natural Sideomty in the aoa Institution of Great Britain, and 
ernment School of Mines, 


Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with a Portrait from a Photograph 
Cia price 21s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


COMPRISING— 


Fragments of a Roman Tale. ge, 
On the Royal Society of Literature. ohn Dryden. 
Scenes from Athenian Revels. History. 


Criticisms on the Principal Italian Mill on Government, 
Writers. No. I. Dante. No. II. Westminster Reviewer’s Defence of 


Petrarch. Mill. 
Some Account of the Great Lawsuit be- Utilitarian of Government, 
tween the Parishes of St. Dennis and Sadler’s Law of 
St. George in the Water. Mirabeau. 
A Mr. Abraham Barere. 
wiley an r. John Milton touching jiographies :— 
the Great Civil War. Francis Atterbury. 


On the Athenian Orators. John Bunyan. 

A Prophetic Account of a Grand Na- Oliver Goldsmith, 
tional Epic Poem, to be entitled The Samuel Johnson. 
Wellingtoniad, and to be published 4.p, William Pitt. 

Miscellaneous 


On Mitfcrd’s History of Greece, —_ 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS, 


Just published, Post 8vo, price 7s, 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A 
HOLIDAY SCAMPER IN SPAIN. 


By A. C. ANDROS. 
“Nihil Scriptum miraculi causd,” 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
ITS APPROACHES, AND PLACES OF RESORT; ; 
With numerous Walks, Drives, and Excursions, 


opsis of its Topography, ure, d Manufactures 
ana Religious ; and History, Geology, 
Botany, and Z 


By EDMUND VENABLES of Bonehaurch ; 
AND OTHER EMINENT AND LOCAL NATURALISTS, 
With MAP, ing Pi 
Water, and the Adjacent Country, on a Reduced Scale, Geologically Coloured. 


Price 7s, 6d.; or, with Map Mounted on Linen, in a separate case, 10s, 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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